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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
Robert D. Calkins 


I F ONE merely wants to make a living— 
if one merely wants to spend his time 
acquiring some of the physical conven- 
iences of life and certain elementary en- 
joyments of life; that is, if one really 
wants to do very little in life, to become 
nothing, and finally to pass on, leaving 
scarcely a trace of his having been here— 
then certainly a college education is not 
necessary. Indeed, one may often earn 
more and find more time for the humble 
enjoyments of life in the blue-collar than 
in the white-collar occupations. 

But if one prefers the white-collar oc- 
cupations, one may find a college edu- 
cation of some help; and, for certain of 
these occupations, one may find it abso- 
lutely necessary. Yet even then, if one 
does not intend to make something of 
one’s self and something of one’s life, 
liberal arts instruction is not strictly nec- 
essary, even in many of the white-collar 
occupations. 

If, hcwever, one has higher aspirations 
and a serious ambition to follow an inter- 
esting life, one should learn to be inter- 
esting; if one wishes to follow a useful 
life, one should learn to be useful; if one 
wants to make something of one’s ability, 
one should cultivate one’s ability; if one 
wants to live wisely, one should develop 
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wisdom; and if one wishes to rise to po- 
sitions of responsibility, one should quali- 
fy one’s self for responsibility. 

Now business uses all these capacities. 
It probably employs a wider range of ca- 
pacities from unskilled to talented, from 
dull to brilliant, than any other type of 
endeavor. It makes use of people of very 
little skill, the physically handicapped, 
and the mentally handicapped. It uses 
vast numbers of people representing an 
infinite variety of skills, including highly 
developed skills, and likewise it uses 
people of great knowledge, wisdom, and 
understanding. In business these diverse 
skills and talents are co-ordinated and 
directed to purposeful ends. In a sense 
the able make the less able more effec- 
tive. Management helps the less able to 
be more productive than they could ever 
be without the assistance of the knowl- 
edge, incentive, character, and organ- 
izing power of those who occupy what 
we call “responsible” executive positions 
in business. Indeed, this making other 
people more productive is one of the 
great social contributions of manage- 
ment. 

It has been my experience that the 
higher up you go in talking with busi- 
nessmen about college preparation for 
business, the greater will be the empha- 
sis placed upon a broad education. The 
top officials stress broad rather than 
specialized preparation. The executives 
lower down do not. Instead, they stress 
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specialized skills and experience. And 
this is as one might expect. The depart- 
ment head is interested in finding per- 
sons who can perform the specialized 
duties under his direction. He himself 
is not concerned with the selection of 
men who may later become top officials 
of his company; he is very little con- 
cerned with the breadth or cultural inter- 
ests of his subordinates; but he is greatly 
concerned with finding men qualified to 
do the specific assignment under his di- 
rection and for which he himself is held 
responsible. 

If you talk with higher officials, for 
example, with the presidents of leading 
American companies, the response is very 
different. Ask them, “What kind of men 
do you hire or want to hire in your indus- 
try?” and the answer will be, in a high 
proportion of cases: “We want men, first 
of all, who are broadly trained, who have 
good minds and good character and good 
personalities. We'll teach them the de- 
tails of this business after we get them 
here on the job.” That remark also is 
understandable. The top official is re- 
sponsible for finding the sort of men who 
can rise to positions of high responsi- 
bility. 

I stress this difference in attitude at 
the lower and higher levels, because I 
think the advice given by businessmen 
concerning the kind of instruction that 
should be provided has been confusing 
even to our schools of business. In my 
judgment, the school must decide early 
whether it is going to seek to train men 
for the specific jobs in business—train 
them, that is, to become workers in busi- 
ness—or whether it is going to train men 
capable of rising to the responsible po- 
sitions in business. In a sense it is a 
choice between training for jobs and 
training for careers. It is the latter that 
I wish to discuss. 

The need for liberal arts and broad 
education as a foundation for business 
careers springs from at least three main 
sources. The first arises from the position 
of this nation in the world today. The 


second arises from the requirements of 
modern business and the economy in 
which we live. The third arises from the 
situation facing responsible people. 

There are occasions in the course of 
human affairs in which it can be said, 
in that happy phrase, “The time, the 
place and the man have met.” We had 
such an occasion in the days of American 
independence when Thomas Jefferson 
was the man. We had such an occasion 
at the founding of the Republic when 
Washington and a host of remarkable 
men rose to their opportunities and made 
a contribution which still lives and will 
long live in the course of human history. 
We failed on one notable occasion, in the 
forties and fifties of a hundred years ago. 
Then we blundered and failed and, as a 
consequence, fought a civil war. We 
have seen recently again a great and 
inspiring example of the time, the place, 
and the man meeting in the Battle of 
Britain in the person of Winston Church- 
ill. 

The chronicles of history are filled 
with instances where now a man, now a 
small group of men, now a whole people, 
rose to the responsibilities and the oppor- 
tunities of the time and made history. 
Likewise, in a more modest way, in this 
community, in that industry, in this firm, 
or in that department, similar opportuni- 
ties arise. 

The time and the place are always 
with us, but is the man present? And 
unless the men, or the people, rise to 
these opportunities and are ready at the 
time to direct history, it rolls over them, 
and the opportunity passes; and men 
must live with the consequences of their 
failures. This nation has now arrived at a 
time and place that must find its men, 
or the threatening forces of darkness may 
overwhelm us. We have not sought the 
position of world leadership which has 
come to us; the mantle has fallen on our 
shoulders. The issue is no longer the 
peaceful issue as to whether we can con- 
vert the rest of the world to our way of 
life. The issue now is whether we can 
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mobilize enough allies to stand with us 
against the onslaught so that we may 
succeed in maintaining our independ- 
ence and that of those who stand by our 
side. 

Our strategy in the present situation 
is the strategy of a minority, outnum- 
bered by the other peoples of the world. 
Being unable to use the ordinary superi- 
ority of numbers to win, we must rely 
on superior strategy. Consequently, our 
future rests, in large measure, on the 
extent to which we can play an informed 
role, the extent to which we can conserve 
our resources, the extent to which we 
can play our strategy to avoid war; and, 
if we cannot avoid war, it will depend 
on our capacity as a people to fight 
through to victory. This game of strategy 
is more than one of international affairs. 
Our greatest strength lies in our people, 
but the instrument that makes us power- 
ful is our business economy. It is an 
instrument of peace as well as of war, 
and we must maintain and operate it re- 
gardless of our success or failure in inter- 
national relations. In this challenge are 
opportunities for all. Thus the position 
which we occupy as a nation calls for 
able men of unusual ability. 

There was a time when the educated 
man was rarely to be found in business. 
Fifty years ago—as late as fifty years ago 
—business was very largely a matter of 
trading and making things for trade. Ex- 
cept in a few industries, manufacturing 
plants were comparatively small; little 
education was necessary for the conduct 
of business. Very little education was 
then desired in business, and you were 
told that, if you wanted to go into busi- 
ness, you should stay away from college. 

And yet in a few decades the whole 
outlook in business has changed. Busi- 
ness has grown, and educated leaders 
have become essential. Nowadays, there 
are single firms doing more business than 
the entire nation did in 1800. There 
are vast organizations whose specialized 
work must be planned, directed, and co- 
ordinated at countless points. Many of 
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these organizations have activities spread- 
ing all over the face of the earth. They 
have intricate contractual relations and 
procedures governing the conduct of 
persons who never see one another but 
who nevertheless act together according 
to prearranged terms. A far-flung net- 
work of trade, based almost entirely on 
voluntary action, is so enduring that it is 
fairly dependable and predictable. The 
whole structure is a gigantic system in 
which one group of persons serves an- 
other and is served by them in turn. It 
is a system that may be called a “volun- 
tary system of mutual benefit.” 

There is in this economy a government 
which itself today operates one of the 
largest business activities in the field. At 
the same time, this government is the 
regulator of economic affairs. There are 
great unions of workers who have a stake 
in how this economy is operated. 

All these organizations play their part 
in governing the effectiveness of our 
economy. And all these organizations 
must be managed, and managed by men. 
They could no longer be directed prop- 
erly if the men at the top had only the 
education available to the businessman 
of fifty years ago. Today these officials 
must have some understanding of science 
and technology, a grasp of public policy, 
an understanding of human relations, 
and the power to analyze complicated 
situations. Their firms are still engaged 
in making and trading, but in a much 
more intricate way, and the official near 
the top has comparatively little to do 
himself with these matters. He must 
analyze situations, make decisions, give 
orders, maintain good human relations, 
and keep his organization operating 
smoothly. He must foresee his problems 
and plan for the future. What personal 
qualifications must he have for such re- 
sponsibilities? 

I have often wished that the students 
themselves could listen to the conversa- 
tions I have had with business officials 
who come to universities to interview 
students. What is said would open the 
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eyes of students considerably, and espe- 
cially with respect to the things that are 
worth while in college. Over and over 
these men will say, “I want to see the 
top ten per cent only. There is no point 
in wasting my time on the rest.” Grades, 
study, understanding, excellence—you 
may think these things unimportant, but 
I can assure you they count among the 
firms that are looking for bright young 
men of promise. Such firms are looking 
for more than brains. 

Business in this country will continue 
to require men of broad and exceptional 
abilities. Such men are needed not only 
in the interest of good management in 
the firms they work for but also in the 
interest of society. The economy must be 
effectively operated and make its contri- 
bution to the cultural life of our society. 

We in this country have demonstrated 
a remarkable capacity to turn out stand- 
ardized goods. But many Europeans 
with a long culture behind them ques- 
tion whether we have yet gone very far 
in creating a society that the rest of the 
world can respect. Have we, for example, 
really made sufficient progress in de- 
veloping good taste? Have we developed 
a culture comparable to that available, 
at least to a small number of persons, 
in other societies of the world? Is our 
record in radio and the movies and else- 
where really a good example of what we 
in this nation wish to be judged by? And 
yet those activities are in the hands of 
business. We have accomplished much. 
We can turn out goods, and the rest of 
the world respects us for it; but, as a 
European said to me not long ago, “If, 
in order to have your kind of democracy, 
we must also have your kind of culture, 
no, thanks. We'll take our chances.” 

Americans have not sold the world on 
our form of culture, and therefore we 
have not fully sold the world on our 
form of democracy. We have not sold it, 
in part, for the reason that they believe 
we have nothing to sell. This may seem 
remote from business, but I assure you 
it is highly important to those interested 


in business. There is no single group of 
people anywhere in the United States 
in a position to influence our cultural 
standards more than the people who run 
the business affairs of this country. What 
is accomplished in creating a culture in 
this society, what is accomplished in de- 
veloping taste and all the other things 
associated with a great civilization, can 
be enhanced or retarded by the actions of 
the businessman. The responsible leader 
has an obligation to do what he can to 
advance the culture and civilized con- 
duct of his generation. 

In peace or in war, American business 
must have vision and wisdom at its 
helm. The problems of running the indi- 
vidual enterprise, of contributing to na- 
tional policy, of helping to stabilize and 
strengthen the structure of the American 
economy, of adding something to our 
cultural maturity—these are the responsi- 
bilities of the businessman, and youth 
must be qualified for those responsibili- 
ties. 

Thus we come back to an elemental 
truth that in war or peace, in govern- 
ment or in industry, and, indeed, in every 
walk of life it is the character and the 
competence and the wisdom of men in 
positions of leadership that predominant- 
ly govern our future. But if men for re- 
sponsible positions are so important, how 
do we develop them? Here I return to 
the issue with which we started. 

To those already in middle life there 
is fortunately a limitless possibility for 
self-education. There are adult education 
classes in which one may develop intel- 
lectual skills, widen the range of one’s 
knowledge, and broaden one’s point of 
view. Through the inspiration of reading, 
one may seek answers to questions that 
go to the very heart of human existence 
and help one to gain perspective and 
capacity to come to grips with this life. 
From the study of history and biography 
one may discover one’s self as a part of 
the continuing activity on this globe, and 
out of this may come some inspiration 
which will induce one to do all that one 
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can do for developing here the economy 
and the society which will stand the test 
of time. One may gain the inspiration to 
deal with life as it is and not be over- 
whelmed by it, to accept its disasters, 
and to acquire that perspective which 
permits one to dignify life’s monotony 
with pleasures and play and speculation, 
and to bring order for one’s self out of 
disorder. 

But for those who come after us, those 
still in college, and those yet to be in 
college, what is their prospect? What 
guidance is there for them? To them 
I would say: Resist and fight and rebel 
against that sort of occupational predes- 
tination which, while you are in high 
school, before you have an education, 
before you know what your interests are, 
and before you have tested your capaci- 
ties, endeavors to assure you that you 
are fitted for a specific, specialized occu- 
pation for the rest of your days. This sort 
of counseling that ignores the vast but 
unknown opportunities before you repre- 
sents neither wisdom nor common sense. 
It is reminiscent of the nonsense involved 
in some of our university rules and regu- 
lations, best exemplified, perhaps, in the 
comment of a young man who one after- 
noon at the beginning of his junior year 
was overheard to say: “My Lord, in the 
next half hour I’ve got to decide what 
I am going to do for the rest of my life.” 

If you consult the top business leaders 
today and ask them, as I have done in 
countless instances, “When you were in 
college did you ever anticipate being in 
this industry or in this position?” you will 
find the overwhelming majority replying, 
“It never occurred to me that I would 
be here. I prepared myself for something 
entirely different.” And I say we are for- 
tunate that they did. There is versatility 
in people that are not trained and spe- 
cialized for such narrow occupations that 
they cannot shift and be effective in 
others. One of the great merits of the 
American system is that it has not obliged 
children to grow up occupationally pre- 
destined. Instead, it has allowed youth 


to make their own careers, without guar- 
anteeing or assuring success to anyone. 
It has offered people an opportunity to 
make something of themselves if they 
will. 

The second bit of advice that I would 
give to students is this: Develop, in the 
early days of college training, as many 
capacities as possible. Learn how to 
think, and to think rigorously. Learn to 
analyze complex problems dealing with 
multiple variables, because they are the 
problems which infest the world in 
which you are going to live. Learn how 
to reason. Learn also how to express 
yourself, orally and in writing. Learn 
how to be persuasive. You may be the 
best-informed person in the world, but, 
if you cannot convey a thought effec- 
tively, you may as well, to the rest of the 
world, be ill-informed. Find out also 
what men in the past have lived for, 
what they have thought, what they have 
thought worth while, and what they have 
done. Read history and literature, study 
man’s art and his music and his religion. 
Read until you find yourself a part of 
this biological and cultural inheritance. 
Speculate on philosophy and religion and 
try to make order out of your disorgan- 
ized thoughts about this existence. This 
will help to give you perspective. Ac- 
quire a comprehension of the physical 
world and the methods of science and 
of what is involved in seeking truth. 
Learn the art of truth-seeking. Come to 
understand the meaning of evidence and 
how to test hypotheses. Acquire a com- 
prehension of the organization of social 
life and its practices not only in our 
times but also in earlier times. Study 
man’s efforts to improve his lot and dis- 
cover the reason and inspiration for 
doing what you can to create here a 
better life for men of your time and for 
those who come after you. 

I recognize that one cannot acquire all 
these things in the course of two years, 
or four years, or any amount of time that 
you may be able to devote to college, 
but you can do this: In college you can 
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lay a foundation on the basis of which 
you can later learn more. You can acquire 
knowledge, you can acquire interests, 
you can develop attitudes, you can de- 
velop intellectual skills, all of which may 
be used later. On such a foundation you 
can build special competence for your 
own business; and, when you rise to a 
position of responsibility, partly because 
of your breadth and understanding, you 
may extend your influence beneficially 
into the affairs of your community and 
into the affairs of the nation. But, first, 
you must become master of yourself, cap- 
tain of your own abilities, and not a vic- 
tim of fate. Aristotle said: “Virtue and 
goodness in the state are not a matter of 
chance but the result of knowledge and 


purpose.” In your time you must furnish 
that knowledge and purpose. 

Given men so trained and so dedi- 
cated, men who will devote themselves 
to business and make this economy work 
smoothly and effectively for all the peo- 
ple, we may have hope for the future. 
Then we may expect a better conduct of 
business, a higher prestige for the busi- 
ness professions, and we may expect, too, 
great strides forward in the building of a 
great society, no matter what adversities 
overtake us. Paul Valéry has said: “The 
most beautiful effort of human beings 
is to transform their disorder into order, 
and their adversities into power.” In the 
future, this nation and you will need that 
power. 





HISTORICAL DETERMINISM AND THE 
GOSPEL OF FREEDOM 


M. Mandelbaum 


) a it is not popular to say so, 
man is an intellectual being. Out of nat- 
ural, sniffing curiosity, out of that mem- 
ory and foresight which unleash us from 
the constraints of the present moment, 
out of the fact that language permits us 
to fixate not things but ideas, and out of 
the rational connections which we dis- 
cern among these ideas there arise for us 
problems which are intellectual prob- 
lems. To be sure, we also have other 
problems to solve. Among these practi- 
cal problems there are many which our 
intellectual equipment may help us to 
solve: the practical role of the intellect in 
helping us to attain our ends should not 
be minimized. It may also be the case 
that there are some practical problems 
with which the intellect does not help us, 
problems whose solution would be easier 
and more adequate, had we less fore- 
sight, less knowledge, and less interest 
in knowledge. But the existence of prob- 
lems which are not intellectual problems 
does not prove that we do not have intel- 
lectual problems. Nor does the fact that 
we must solve certain practical problems 
if we are to stay alive and be able to 
solve intellectual problems prove that 
the latter are unimportant to us. Intel- 
lectual problems can impinge upon us 
with the same force, with the same sense 
of urgency; can, until they are solved, 
have the same disquieting effect as can 
any so-called practical problem. Nor is it 
only the intellectual who feels their force. 
The question “Why?” is for all men a 
natural question. The child’s “Why?” is 
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no less an intellectual question than the 
adult’s. Of course, when we hear this 
question interminably repeated, we are 
likely to dismiss it, holding that it is 
merely childish nonsense which springs 
from a desire for attention or from the 
child’s compulsion to hear himself asking 
a question. However, if man were not an 
intellectual being, how could it be that 
the child would gain attention by his 
questions, or why should he be seized 
with this gay and irresponsible compul- 
sion to answer every adult answer with 
another maddening “But why?” 

We need not say that the child’s moti- 
vation is a pure love of learning, unsul- 
lied by the admixture of any other mo- 
tive; it surely is not. Nor is the scientist's 
motive a single, simple, unalloyed zeal to 
know why. But this is not the test which 
should be used; by means of it we could 
prove that man has no natural desires 
at all: even the so-called biological needs, 
such as sex, hunger, or thirst, are almost 
never evidenced in human experience in 
a pure, unalloyed form. In all our activi- 
ties we satisfy many desires at once, 
and among these is the desire to compre- 
hend. For example, although religion is 
not merely a matter of interpreting real- 
ity, it, too, has one of its sources in the 
fact that man seeks to understand, that 
he is an intellectual as well as an emo- 
tional and practical being. And the prob- 
lems which face us when we look—as we 
cannot help looking—at the present state 
of the world are not merely intellectual 
problems, but they are also intellectual 
problems. However ardently we wish to 
solve these problems, we also inescapably 
wish to understand them. It is therefore 
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without apology that I state that the 
problem with which I am going to con- 
cern myself is an intellectual problem. 
It is the problem of understanding 
whether we can, if we really try, ulti- 
mately free ourselves of the social evils 
which beset us. 

That contemporary man has thus far 
been unable to do this needs no documen- 
tation. However, the myth that at one 
time it had been achieved, that man had 
once been free of social anxieties and of 
all the confusions of practical life, is a 
myth that has exerted great influence. 
Strangely enough, it has been a gratify- 
ing influence. To look back upon some 
lost Eden, to remember a Golden Age, to 
think of the unparalleled joys of child- 
hood, untainted by fear, brutality, or any 
strife which was not playful, fills the 
mind with gentle nostalgia; and this nos- 
talgia is pleasant. Within the mood there 
is no conflict, no pressing demand for 
action; we have become free of the un- 
pleasantness of the scene about us, and 
we can enjoy ourselves as the sophisti- 
cated, saddened contemplators of an- 
other life, another time. The Golden Age, 
of course, did not exist. Children, too, 
can suffer; and life in a society which 
possesses only the most rudimentary 
technology is at the mercy of elements 
with which, except on rare occasions, we 
today can adequately and almost un- 
thinkingly cope. But our desire to be any- 
where but in the present projects the pat- 
tern of a simple, harmonious life upon 
the blank screen of some wholly un- 
known past. 

Utopianism, however, need not take 
this form. In ages of self-confidence the 
Golden Age lies in the future. Since we 
have only recently emerged from a long 
period of such self-confidence, it is nat- 
ural that we should often still rely on 
the hope that, whatever tragedies we 
may now suffer, time will set all things 
to rights. Taking the long view, it is said, 
the life of man has been brief; the future 
will cure the evils which we are prone 
to exaggerate. However, as Reinhold 


Niebuhr has pointed out, the long view 
is not wholly unambiguous, wholly en- 
couraging. If it be said that man has only 
recently emerged from barbarism (judg- 
ing on a cosmic scale of time), it is 
equally true that he has been able to per- 
fect the arts of destruction in an incred- 
ibly brief moment—on the scale of cos- 
mic time the period from the invention of 
gunpowder to the development of the 
atom bomb has been brief indeed. Under 
these conditions can it be said that when 
one takes a long view one has no cause 
for serious concern? 

If one does not confuse utopianism 
with fact, one must acknowledge not 
only that there has never been a Golden 
Age in the past but that there is no 
reason to believe that there will be a 
Golden Age in the future. Every age of 
which we actually know anything has 
had its own problems. There is no reason 
to believe that the solution of the prob- 
lems of any one time will usher in a state 
of society which does not raise new prob- 
lems. The obvious utopianism of Marx, 
in which the abolition of private property 
would introduce a withering-away of the 
state and the introduction of a free, al- 
most anarchical, Golden Age for all in- 
dividuals, should be warning enough to 
us that each attempt to solve a present 
problem will give rise to new problems. 
But in every age men tend to forget what 
their better judgment stands ready to 
show; in every age men look to the past 
or to the future for some shining exem- 
plar of a life which is free of their own 
particular problems. For example, we in 
this country today look to the time when 
the current conflict between two opposed 
social systems will be resolved, and we 
tend to think that when it is finally re- 
solved the most acute social problems of 
mankind will at last have disappeared. 
But is there any reason to believe that, 
even if this conflict reaches a peaceable 
solution, the future will not have its own 
problems of economic organization, polit- 
ical control, and conflict of belief? 

A utopianism of the past or of the 
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future has its roots in the fact that we 
tend to think of whatever great social 
issues we face as being the only social 
issues which man has to face. In our pre- 
occupation with the forces which weigh 
so heavily upon us, we forget that other 
men in other times had problems no less 
difficult, no less urgent, and no less all- 
absorbing for them. But their problems 
were not identical with ours, and, since 
we have to face only our own, their age 
seems simpler, less exacting, and in many 
ways better than ours. In their turn, these 
men of the past had felt that, once the 
issues which pressed so relentlessly upon 
them were solved, the future—our age— 
would be an age which was far better 
than theirs. But the problems of any two 
ages are in a sense incommensurable, 
since a problem, as a problem, has mean- 
ing only so long as it remains urgent and 
unsolved. When one has finally gained 
mastery over what puzzles one, one has 
to face new issues, but the old one no 
longer remains a vexation, a trial, or an 
ordeal. And, I submit, there never has 
been a time—and there is no reason to 
believe that there ever will come a time 
—when man’s social life fails to raise 
problems for him. 

This does not, of course, free us of the 
obligation to solve our problems. They 
are not one whit less real or less urgent 
merely because we acknowledge that 
their solution will not introduce an era 
in which perpetual harmony will reign. 
The hungry man will ardently pursue the 
food that can still his present hunger 
even without assurance that, if he does 
succeed, he will never be hungry again. 
We feel the need to assuage suffering 
even if we do not believe that the person 
whom we help will thereby be rendered 
immune to suffering for all time; we do 
not need the false hope in a millennium in 
order to know that our problems must be 
solved if, in our times, we are to enjoy 
some measure of peace and of freedom 
from fear. 

But it is at this point that we encounter 
an intellectual stumbling block. To what 


extent can we really believe that man 
can effectively act to solve the problems 
of his time? We feel ourselves free to do 
or to forego, and in acting we believe 
that the net result of our action will 
make more secure that for which we are 
acting. But, when we contemplate the 
past, it often seems as if, in the long run, 
history could not have moved otherwise 
than as it did; that the individual, how- 
ever great, was more a representative of 
the forces of his age than a creator of 
those forces; that many of his choices 
could not stem what was to transpire; 
that what we think of as being success- 
ful choices were merely those which went 
with the tide. Is it then possible to believe 
that it is we who can solve the problems 
of our time? Should we not rather say 
that there are forces which control his- 
tory and which resolve the problems men 
seek to resolve, but only through sweep- 
ing each generation on into a new set 
of problems? 

This view may be true, and I wish to 
examine it in a moment. But first allow 
me to point out that the feeling that we 
get concerning the inevitability of history 
when we look back upon the past may 
arise from a distortion introduced by our 
temporal perspective. 

Let me first illustrate this through a 
consideration of certain examples chosen 
from nature rather than from human his- 
tory. In Sidney Lanier’s Song of the 
Chattahoochee, the river is described as 
hurrying toward the plain; as seeking it; 
as fleeing from all distractions; as rushing 
to turn the mills, to water the fields, to 
reach the sea. This description we take 
as a poetic description and not, of course, 
as science. If we criticize it, we criticize 
it as poetry; we do not believe that 
Lanier meant us to hold that the stream 
consciously—or even “unconsciously”— 
sought the plain. It is only “as if” it had 
done it. But now let us look at the case 
of a plant which sends its roots groping 
toward water. What we observe is that 
the roots of the plant have grown toward 
the moister soil, and what we have to ex- 
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plain is why this should have occurred. 
Are we to say that the plant, unlike 
Lanier’s river, consciously—or “uncon- 
sciously”—sought the moist soil? Other 
explanations seem simpler and more in 
line with what we observe about the be- 
havior of plants in other cases. And this 
is especially true when we bear in mind 
that, if the plant’s roots had not reached 
moister soil, we should find, not this lux- 
uriant plant, but a dwarfed and stunted 
one. Or perhaps we should find no plant 
here at all; it would have died for want 
of moisture. But, standing at a point in 
time where we observe what eventuated, 
we incline to think that what we observe 
was somehow the necessary end of the 
process; that everything which happened, 
happened for the sake of this particular 
state of affairs. Similarly, when some 
people look back upon the course of evo- 
lution, they find it miraculous that there 
should have been the combination of the 
particular circumstances in nature with- 
out which we would not have life as we 
know it on the face of the earth. From 
the fact that only one possible combina- 
tion of a vast number of apparently inde- 
pendent circumstances could have pro- 
duced precisely this outcome, they leap 
to the conclusion that nature clearly 
shows evidence of a Divine Plan. The 
traditional arguments for the existence of 
God are more cautious. They do not first 
rashly assume that what we find in the 
world is the sole possible outcome of the 
evolutionary process and then reach the 
conclusion that this outcome clearly 
proves the existence of a design. They 
do not assume that what has eventuated 
must have eventuated and read into 
every stage of the evolutionary process 
an attempt to achieve this goal. 

Now the historical determinist would 
doubtless be surprised and discomfited 
to find himself classed with Lecomte du 
Noiiy and others who have used this rash 
argument to prove the existence of God. 
However, in principle, the mode of argu- 
mentation is often the same. Those who 
stress the inevitability of historical proc- 


esses often do so on the basis of showing 
that every one of the antecedents of a 
particular state of affairs conspired to 
bring about just this state of affairs. 
However, unless one first assumes that 
this historical outcome occupies some 
sort of privileged position, the argument 
is not valid, for whatever other historical 
situation had arisen would seem no less 
intelligible in the light of all the factors 
which led up to it. To return to my illus- 
tration of the plant, if the plant had been 
stunted or had died, that, too, would 
have had a rational explanation in terms 
of the factors which influenced the 
growth of the plant. Similarly, if the Ger- 
mans had successfully invaded England, 
we could trace out the reasons for their 
invasion and for its success; since the in- 
vasion was not attempted, we can trace 
out reasons for that fact. In the light of 
whatever actually happened we can find 
explanations for its having happened. 
But this in no way proves historical de- 
terminism. For it is only if this actual 
outcome was in some way predestined to 
occur, and therefore has a_ privileged 
position among other alternatives, that 
we can say that the process was a neces- 
sary process in which human choices 
made no difference. But to grant the ac- 
tual outcomes of history any such privi- 
leged position is already to assume that 
the process was inevitable, and this is no 
less circular a form of argument than the 
rash proof of God which proceeds on 
the basis of first assuming that there is a 
goal to creation, which is the production 
of human life on this planet, and then 
supposedly proving that the evolutionary 
process must have been subject to divine 
guidance in order to reach this goal. 

If we are to estimate whether historical 
determinism is true, we must free our- 
selves of this illusion which our temporal 
perspective introduces into our view of 
history and not grant to what has actual- 
ly happened any privileged position. We 
must look at each stage in a historical 
process and ask whether, ir. fact, human 
choices seemed to play any part in in- 
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troducing the very next stage in that 
process. To this the historical determinist 
will, of course, object. He will say that 
he would not deny that particular choices 
do influence the very next stage in a 
process but that what will eventuate will 
in any case be the same. And how does 
he prove this? By surveying the past and 
by showing that whatever did eventuate 
followed naturally from preceding 
events; that some choices were efficacious 
because they went with the tide of his- 
tory, while others were inefficacious be- 
cause they failed to do so. But this rein- 
troduction of a survey of the past marks 
his reversion to the same point of view 
which I have been criticizing: once again 
he is assuming that what happened had 
to happen, and he does this in order to 
rove that history is determined! 

The hold which this illusion has upon 
us is so strong that it can scarcely be 
broken. Therefore, perhaps the best way 
to show the weakness of the determinist’s 
argument is to attack it from another 
quarter. The historical determinist is like- 
ly to admit that individual decisions can 
affect the immediately next stage in a 
process and can therefore slightly delay 
the working-out of the dominant histori- 
cal forces, though he insists that, in the 
end, it is these forces which determine 
the outcome of events. Now I should like 
to point out that in both nature and his- 
tory the exact moment at which an event 
occurs may be of decisive importance to 
the outcome of a process. Deprive a 
plant of water for a protracted period, 
and there comes a critical time before 
which the plant will revive if water is 
given but after which no amount of 
water will restore it. Similarly, if an 
event in history does not occur at a par- 
ticular time, the effects of its occurrence 
at a later time will be different. Troyer 
Anderson maintained that the precise 
time at which, say, one nation felt the 
effects of industrialization or embarked 
on a policy of colonial expansion affected 
the capacities of other nations to become 
industrialized or to expand into colonial 


powers. This appears to be as true in his- 
tory as it is in ecology, where, as every- 
one admits, the spread of one species of 
plants or animals into a new environment 
alters the possibility for other species to 
adapt themselves to that environment. 
And if this is true of history, then it is 
obvious that in some cases, at least, the 
effects of choices and decisions which the 
determinist admits can slightly advance 
or slightly delay the workings of the his- 
torical process are factors which have 
far-reaching consequences and are not 
to be dismissed as inefficacious. 

To this, so far as I can see, the deter- 
minist would have only one answer, and 
that would be to hold that the choices of 
individuals are themselves determined. 
But this answer is wholly beside the 
point. Let us grant that every human 
choice is determined (though this is not 
a point which is either obviously true or 
obviously false). By what can one plau- 
sibly maintain that these choices are de- 
termined? They would have to be deter- 
mined by the particular psychological 
processes which cause a person to act in 
one way rather than another: what such 
causes are, to what extent they depend 
upon his hereditary makeup and upon 
past or present environmental influences, 
are matters for the psychologist to inves- 
tigate. But notice what the historical de- 
terminist has done here: in order to sup- 
port his belief that there are forces in 
history which determine what the out- 
come of a current political or economic 
crisis will be, he appeals to the fact that 
there is a determinism in the field of in- 
dividual choices, that every choice is, let 
us say, determined by some state of the 
brain of the individual. This is merely 
playing with the word “determinism,” as 
I should be playing with the word “free- 
dom” if I argued that, because there is, 
as I believe, some degree of freedom in 
history—some tendency for men’s choices 
to affect historical events—there must 
therefore be freedom of the will, that 
these choices were themselves necessarily 
unconditioned by any psychological fac- 
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tors. The two types of causal forces 
which the determinist here assumes to be 
identical are, in fact, wholly different: 
one does not prove that there are, for 
example, laws governing economic activ- 
ities in our society by demonstrating that 
there are laws governing the neurologi- 
cal processes in man. If this difference is 
not already sufficiently clear, let me point 
out that the Marxian determinist will 
admit that the choices which I make are 
not wholly dependent upon my class- 
status but depend, in part, upon the spe- 
cific nature of almost all my past experi- 
ences and upon the general laws of “con- 
ditioning” which operate not only within 
me but within all men. If we assume this 
to be true—as the Marxist appears to be- 
lieve-my choices, and every man’s 
choices, are not a function of economic 
factors alone. How, then, can the Marxist 
adduce the supposed fact that every in- 
dividual choice is psychologically de- 
termined as support for his view that his- 
tory is determined by economic factors? 
He has, I submit, merely played fast and 
loose with the idea of determinism, at- 
tempting to support a dubious argument 
for historical determinism by insisting 
that, after all, some other kind of de- 
terminism exists. 

This is not, I believe, the only case 
which one might cite as an example of 
the looseness of Marxian philosophic 
thought; but such inadequacies, however 
great, need not blind us to the fact that 
historical determinism is supported by 
many philosophers and social scientists of 
the most divergent schools. In all cases, I 
believe, their arguments tend to commit 
the first two errors which I have pointed 
out: the fallacy of assuming from the out- 
set that what has actually happened had 
to happen, when this is precisely what 
they aim to prove; and the fallacy of 
assuming that when something happens 
makes no ultimate difierence to the out- 
come of historical development. 

It is not sufficient, however, merely to 
refute a widely held doctrine; it is also 
important to account for the fact that it 


should be so widely held. In the case of 
historical determinism this is not difficult 
to do: there are, in fact, limits to the 
efficacy of human choices in history. 
While our volitions may—and, as I be- 
lieve, do—make a difference in history, 
what constitutes an effective choice is not 
merely a question of how badly we want 
to achieve this outcome or of how noble 
our motives may be. And this is a fact 
which is not widely enough recognized 
among those who decry historical deter- 
minism and preach the gospel of freedom. 

Throughout the last years of the nine- 
teenth century and in the early years of 
this century, the dominant strain in social 
philosophy, in political theory, and in 
social psychology was the belief that 
man’s historical fate depended solely 
upon the increasing development of his 
social awareness, his co-operativeness, 
and the sincerity with which he em- 
braced those purposes which best repre- 
sented his nature as a social being. Each 
of us, it was held, can fully realize his 
own nature only through co-operative 
action with others; the institutions which 
characterize the life of a society are the 
areas of common or shared purpose 
through which each individual satisfies 
the needs of his nature and, in so doing, 
creates new opportunities for other indi- 
viduals to achieve an even more fully de- 
veloped social nature, which, through 
further co-operative endeavor, they can, 
in their turn, satisfy. Thus the course of 
history becomes one of increasing social 
co-operation, of an increasing harmoniza- 
tion of interests, of an increasing fulfil- 
ment of the real interests of all. On this 
view social institutions are not obstacles 
to individual fulfilments, as common ex- 
perience, uninterpreted, so often seems 
to suggest, but are the very embodiments 
of the true ends of man. 

In this theory a host of otherwise di- 
vergent strains of thought tended to con- 
cur. From our present point of view, 
standing as we do at a time when two 
world wars and the threat of a third have 
shattered this optimism; when a power- 
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ful recrudescence of nationalism has 
rendered dubious the proposition that 
there is an ever widening community of 
purpose which necessarily guarantees the 
establishment of a single harmonious 
world-community; and when the most 
widely held modes of thought stress the 
antagonisms of individuals and the irra- 
tionality of man’s nature—standing at 
such a point and regarding the supposed- 
ly opposed political theories of Bosan- 
quet and Hobhouse, the supposedly op- 
posed social psychologies of Cooley and 
John Dewey, and the supposedly op- 
posed moral theories of the evolutionists 
and nonevolutionists, we find that be- 
neath their opposition there is a com- 
mon faith in human development which 
rests upon the belief that social institu- 
tions are the embodiments of individual 
purposes and can survive only because, 
through them, men attain increasing ra- 
tionality, freedom, and the opportunity 
to fulfil their true natures as men. 

We can now see most of the elements 
which entered into this thought. Among 
them there were, in fact, two main types. 
Chronologically, the first were those ele- 
ments, taken from diverse sources, which 
led to the belief that institutions are but 
the agglutinate products of individual 
wills. Not only was the long tradition of 
the contractual origin of the state ac- 
cepted, but similar attempts were made 
to interpret economic activities in terms 
of the characteristics and choices of in- 
dividuals. Even when the contract theory 
of the state was abandoned as a fiction 
and theorists no longer held that man in 
a state of nature possessed the same 
characteristics as he possesses in society, 
the belief that institutions are the em- 
bodiments of the purposes of individuals 
remained unchanged. All that had 
changed was either (or both) of two be- 
liefs: that man in a state of nature was 
identical with man as we now know him 
or that man’s social institutions were 
based upon rational calculations of what 
was genuinely useful to him. In short, it 
was characteristic of the social sciences 


in their first stages to hold that social in- 
stitutions were the natural outgrowth of 
individual purpose or will. 

The second type of element which led 
to the theory with which we are con- 
cerned was the faith in progress. The 
eighteenth-century doctrine of progres- 
sive enlightenment, of the education of 
the human race, was fortified by the in- 
troduction of the theory of evolution into 
a consideration of societies and the 
assumption that progress was a necessary 
law of nature. The tremendous expan- 
sion of Western technology, economic 
power, political control, and scientific 
achievement helped to make it seem 
wholly obvious (in the West) that prog- 
ress was inevitable and that enlighten- 
ment and power would go forward hand 
in hand. A few voices decried the con- 
fusion of assuming that historical change 
or natural necessity can give us an ade- 
quate criterion of progress. But it took 
the shattering social experiences of this 
century to undermine the faith that prog- 
ress is inevitable. And even now this faith 
is often reaffirmed by those who believe 
that history proceeds in an undulatory 
wave or in a spiral and that we, in our 
age, merely happen to have the bad luck 
to live at a time where history has suf- 
fered a temporary retrogression before 
making its next sharp, forward ascent. 

Such a progressive faith seems scarcely 
tenable today. But those who merely 
show the unwarranted assumptions 
which it makes do not, I believe, reach 
the heart of the matter. It is also neces- 
sary to question the earlier assumption 
that our social institutions are to be un- 
derstood as the products of our individ- 
ual wills. As I have already noted, com- 
mon experience seems often to testify 
that institutions are obstacles to individ- 
ual fulfilments, that what I often desire— 
and what many other persons also desire 
—are frustrated by the institutions under 
which we live. Is it really because most 
men in the world do not truly want peace 
that we now stand in the shadow of gen- 
eral war? The theory that the forms of 
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men’s social existence are but a reflection 
of their common purposes would have 
us believe so. But is it not rather the case 
that, no matter how ardently we wish for 
peace, the means for attaining that peace 
are conditioned by such facts as differ- 
ences in political and economic organiza- 
tion, differences in technological advance- 
ment, differences in resources and in den- 
sity of population, in different parts of the 
world? It is not you or I who have direct- 
ly created any of these differences. Nor 
have the differences in the forms of 
man’s social existence grown up out of 
differences in the inherited makeup of 
different peoples or out of differences in 
their ultimate desires. No generation— 
neither our own nor any other—can be 
held responsible for this. And it is out of 
these differences in the organization of 
the life of different societies that conflict 
is engendered, no matter how much each 
man, as an individual, wants peace. 
But perhaps you will say that it is 
within our power to smooth over these 
differences, to even out differences in 
resources, in the ratio between popula- 
tion and land; to compromise differences 
in the economic and political organiza- 
tion of society. To some extent, I would 
) 
agree, this can and should be done. But 
men do not lightly give up the traditions 
which have come to mean most in their 
lives. It is always easy to assume that the 
members of another society will readily 
appreciate the superiority of a social or- 
ganization such as ours; it is almost im- 
possible for us to believe that anyone 
else could want a radically different type 
of life—a type of life such as that which 
they now actually have. And, second, let 
us recall the fact—long ago pointed out 
by Max Weber—that there is such a thing 
as objective possibility and objective im- 
possibility in social organization. It is 
easy for one man to become a Thoreau 
and retreat to Walden; but, if all men 
had sought the same escape, where, I ask 
you, would Thoreau have been able to 
purchase the nails and the lumber for his 
cabin or the flour needed for his simple 


food? Grubbing for roots and searching 
for berries would have been his substi- 
tute for writing a book. And in the realm 
of social organization it is by no means 
obvious that any two patterns of institu- 
tional activity are compatible merely be- 
cause we desire them both. 

Our institutions are not the mirrors of 
our wills. Nor would they be, even were 
it not for that “social lag” which modern 
sociologists often invoke as their substi- 
tute for Original Sin. You and I did not 
freely create these institutions under 
which we live; nor can we change them 
by any fiat of the will. We can band to- 
gether in associations of like-minded peo- 
ple and organize a church, a hospital, or 
a college. But when we thus act in con- 
cert, it is always within the framework 
of the laws, the customs, and the eco- 
nomic life of our times that we must act. 
And this is equally true when applied on 
a large scale. There were many within 
Germany who willed the downfall of the 
Nazi regime; does the length of its exist- 
ence prove that these were a minority, 
that the majority willed that it should 
continue? Its continued existence is of 
itself proof that it really was willed only 
to those who would not grant that the 
fear of a machine gun and the fear of 
torture are potent fears. 

I admit that it would be well if the 
world were so constructed that every 
institution was but a reflection of the 
common purposes and ideals of the peo- 
ple whose activities supported it; this is 
perhaps how the world ought to be. And 
if this were, in fact, the way in which 
our social life was organized, perhaps 
there would be more hope for an amica- 
ble working-out of apparently incompati- 
ble interests than any hope which we 
can now entertain. But the comforting 
thought is illusory, and those who have 
confused this ideal with the real, who 
have held out the hope of an unlimited 
era of progress in adjustment and fulfil- 
ment, have not been without blame for 
the despair which we now feel. 

Thought easily swings from extreme 
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to extreme. The disillusionment with the 
doctrine that the real always more near- 
ly approaches the ideal has led to a 
wider acceptance of historical determin- 
ism than that theory ever before enjoyed. 
However, there is no logical or practical 
justification for the belief that, if one 
theory is false, the theory which stands 
most opposed to it must be true. The 
fact that our social institutions are not 
the pure externalizations of our wills 
does not imply that we cannot will to 
change them; and the fact that we can- 
not change them in whatever direction 
and to whatever degree we wish does 
not imply that we cannot change them 
at all. 

It is my belief that, if we examine the 
nature of historical processes at any one 
time and rid ourselves of the illusion in- 
troduced by looking at a process merely 
in terms of how it actually eventuated, 
we will see that there is much that is de- 
pendent upon individual choices, much 
that seemed necessary apart from these 
choices, and much that is purely con- 
tingent, depending neither upon the or- 
derly interconnections of social forces 
nor upon individual choice. The choices 
which we make cannot disregard the 
necessary or the contingent: if our de- 
cisions are to lead where we wish them 
to lead, we must base them upon a 
knowledge of whatever orderly connec- 
tions exist among the institutions which 
make up our culture; and if we are to 
know how to cope with unforeseeable 
contingencies, we must be aware that 
they may arise and know how best to 
meet them, once they do. To the extent 
to which the social sciences can make 
such knowledge available, they are of 
crucial importance for the implementa- 
tion of our choices. In social decisions, 
no less than in, say, engineering, a knowl- 
edge of general laws and a knowledge of 
what types of contingencies may arise 
are necessary if we are to accomplish 
what we set out to do. And in both fields, 
too, effective choices are limited by fac- 
tors which we cannot change. We can- 
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not undo the past—we cannot, as Plato 
wished, wipe the slate clean—any more 
than the engineer can design a friction- 
less machine. In this sense we are not 
free: we do not have an unlimited free- 
dom of action. Yet, let me remind you, 
this does not mean that we have no free- 
dom at all. Nor does it mean that the 
limits of our freedom are unalterably 
fixed. 

We gain in freedom of action through 
understanding the forces which limit us; 
and this is the reason why the intellect 
has always been acknowledged to be im- 
portant in helping us to attain our goals. 
But what has not always been recog- 
nized is the burden of responsibility 
which this places upon those whose busi- 
ness it is to attempt to understand the 
functioning of society. Every decision 
brings in its wake certain consequences, 
and the effects of these consequences 
cannot in most cases ever be wholly un- 
done. A lack of understanding, a too 
hasty conclusion, and one intervenes at 
the wrong place or at the wrong time, 
and the goal which one has sought is 
lost. If knowledge is power, as Bacon 
rightly claimed, it carries with it the 
awful responsibilities of power. 

However, to say that knowledge is 
power is not to say that the understand- 
ing will, in the end, set men wholly free. 
Though we long for a lost time in the 
past or a Golden Age in the future in 
which society is what it ought to be—a 
direct mirroring of harmonious wills— 
this utopianism is an illusion. There is 
no reason to believe that society ever has 
been or ever will be of this nature; nor 
is there any reason to believe that, once 
our own immediate problems are solved, 
no new problems of equal urgency and 
magnitude will arise. The institutions 
which pattern our lives are not the di- 
rect creations of our own wills: we are 
born into them, we cannot wipe out their 
effects upon us or upon others; out of the 
mutual relations among the institutions 
of our time and place and out of the re- 
lations which they bear to the lives of 
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people of other nations, there spring up 
forces which we cannot wholly stem, 
wholly contain. Because these forces 
never represent that which we desire or 
would freely choose, we find ourselves 
in conflict with them. And so new social 
problems are generated for each suc- 
ceeding age. It is, I submit, important 
to realize this, for a frank recognition 
of the limits of our freedom is the first 
step in gaining any measure of control 
over our own fate. It is only through 
knowledge of the possible and the im- 
possible that we can in this field, as in 
others, achieve some degree of fore- 
sight; and without foresight our actions 
will have only a slim chance of termi- 
nating in the goals at which we aim. 
The chances are slim enough in any 


case: without disinterested, nonpartisan 
learning we should be wholly lost. And 
it is here that all who value their own 
skins must be alert to combat, in one 
way or another, whomever attempts to 
subvert the quest for thorough, dispas- 
sionate knowledge, whether the attack 
comes from political obscurantists or 
from those who claim that in a time of 
crisis knowledge should not be too intel- 
lectual, that it should, in fact, be pri- 
marily a weapon in the battle of ideas. 
In my opinion it is difficult to know 
which of these antagonists of free intel- 
lectual inquiry is the more dangerous 
foe. For, unless inquiry be dispassionate 
as well as free, we have small hope of 
understanding the forces which have 
plunged us into our present predicament. 





MACBETH AS TRAGIC HERO 
Wayne C. Booth 


P. even in its simplest terms, the prob- 
lem Shakespeare gave himself in Mac- 
beth was a tremendous one. Take a good 
man, a noble man, a man admired by all 
who know him—and destroy him, not 
only physically and emotionally, as the 
Greeks destroyed their heroes, but also 
morally and intellectually. As if this were 
not difficult enough as a dramatic hurdle, 
while transforming him into one of the 
most despicable mortals conceivable, 
maintain him as a tragic hero—that is, 
keep him so sympathetic that, when he 
comes to his death, the audience will pity 
rather than detest him and will be re- 
lieved to see him out of his misery rather 
than pleased to see him destroyed. Put in 
Shakespeare’s own terms: take a “noble” 
man, full of “conscience” and “the milk 
of human kindness,” and make of him a 
“dead butcher,” yet keep him an object 
of pity rather than hatred. If we thus 
artificially reconstruct the problem as it 
might have existed before the play was 
written, we see that, in choosing these 
“terminal points” and these terminal in- 
tentions, Shakespeare makes almost im- 
possible demands on his dramatic skill, 
although at the same time he insures that, 
if he succeeds at all, he will succeed mag- 
nificently. If the trick can be turned, it 
will inevitably be a great one. 

One need only consider the many rela- 
tive failures in attempts at similar “plots” 
and effects to realize the difficulties in- 
volved. When dramatists or novelists at- 
tempt the sympathetic-degenerative plot, 
almost always one or another of the fol- 
lowing failures or transformations occurs: 
(1) The feeling of abhorrence for the 
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protagonist becomes so strong that all 
sympathy is lost, and the play or novel 
becomes “punitive”—that is, the reader’s 
or spectator’s chief pleasure depends on 
his satisfaction in revenge or punishment. 
(2) The protagonist is never really made 
very wicked, after all; he only seems 
wicked by conventional (and, by impli- 
cation, unsound) standards and is really 
a highly admirable reform-candidate. (3) 
The protagonist reforms in the end and 
avoids his proper punishment. (4) The 
book or play itself becomes a “wicked” 
work; that is, either deliberately or un- 
consciously the artist makes us side with 
his degenerated hero against “morality.” 
If it is deliberate, we have propaganda 
works of one kind or another, often re- 
sembling the second type above; if it is 
unconscious, we get works whose immo- 
rality (as in pornographic or sadistic 
treatments of the good-girl-turned-whore, 
thief, or murderess) makes them unen- 
joyable as literature unless the reader or 
spectator temporarily or permanently re- 
laxes his own standards of moral judg- 
ment. Any of these failures or transfor- 
mations can be found in conjunction with 
the most frequent failure of all: the de- 
generation remains finally unexplained, 
unmotivated; the forces employed to de- 
stroy the noble man are found pitifully 
inadequate to make his fall seem credible. 

Even in works which are somewhat 
successful, there is almost always some 
shrinking from a fully responsible engage- 
ment with the inherent difficulties. For 
example, in Tender Is the Night, which 
is in many ways strikingly similar to Mac- 
beth, Fitzgerald waters down the effect 
in several ways. Dick Diver, Fitzgerald’s 
“noble” man, is destroyed, but he is de- 
stroyed only to helplessness—to unpopu- 
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larity and drunkenness and poverty; he 
becomes a “failure.” The signs of his 
destruction are never grotesque acts of 
cruelty or wickedness of the kind com- 
mitted by Macbeth or of a kind which for 
the modern reader would be analogous 
in their unsympathetic quality. Rather, 
he speaks more sharply to people than 
he used to; he is no longer charming. This 
is indeed pitiful enough, in its own way, 
but it is easy enough, too, especially when 
the artist chooses, as Fitzgerald does, to 
report the final demoralization of the 
hero only vaguely and from a great dis- 
tance: one never sees Dick Diver’s final 
horrible moments as one sees Macbeth’s. 
So that, at the end of his downward path, 
Diver has been more sinned against than 
sinning, and we have no obstacles to our 
pity. But, on the other hand, since the 
fall has not been nearly so great, our pity 
that the fall should have occurred at all 
is attenuated, compared with the awful- 
ness of the last hours of Macbeth. Other 
attenuations follow from this one. If the 
fall is not a very great one, the forces 
needed to produce it need not be great 
(although one might argue that even in 
Tender Is the Night they should have 
been greater, for credibility). Nicole and 
a general atmosphere of gloom and decay 
are made to do a job which in Macbeth 
requires some of the richest degenerative 
forces ever employed. If, then, compari- 
son on these structural points is just, in 
spite of the strong differences between 
the works, it indicates that in point of 
difficulties faced—or, one should say, cre- 
ated—Shakespeare in Macbeth has it all 
over Fitzgerald, as he has it all over any- 
one else I know of who has attempted 
this form.? 


I 


A complete study of how Macbeth is 
made to succeed in spite of—or rather be- 


1]t should go without saying that in other 
tragedies Shakespeare faced totally different 
problems. But the willingness to face big ones 
rather than little ones is always there (see n. 2, 
below). 


cause of—the difficulties is perhaps be- 
yond the capacities of any one reader. It 
is certainly impossible here. But the ma- 
jor devices employed—one never knows 
how “consciously”—by Shakespeare can 
be enumerated and discussed quite sim- 
ply. 
The first step in convincing us that 
Macbeth’s fall is a genuinely tragic oc- 
currence is to convince us that there was, 
in reality, a fall: we must believe that 
Macbeth was once a man whom we 
could admire, a man with great potenti- 
alities. One way to convince us would 
have been to show him, as Fitzgerald 
shows Dick Diver, in action as an ad- 
mirable man. But, although this is pos- 
sible in a leisurely novel, it would, in a 
play, have wasted time needed for the 
important events, which begin only with 
Macbeth’s great temptation at the con- 
clusion of the opening battle. Thus the 
superior choice in this case (although it 
would not necessarily always be so) is to 
begin your representation of the action 
with the first real temptation to the fall 
and to use testimony by other charac- 
ters to establish your protagonist’s prior 
goodness. We are thus given, from the 
beginning, sign after sign that Macbeth’s 
greatest nobility was reached at a point 
just prior to the opening of the play. 
When the play begins, he has already 
coveted the crown, as is shown by his ex- 
cessively nervous reaction to the witches’ 
prophecy; it is indeed likely that he has 
already considered foul means of obtain- 
ing it. But, in spite of this wickedness 
already present to his mind as a possi- 
bility, we have ample reason to think 
Macbeth a man worthy of our admi- 
ration. He is “brave” and “valiant,” a 
“worthy gentleman”; Duncan calls him 
“noble Macbeth.” These epithets have an 
ironic quality only in retrospect; when 
they are first applied, one has no reason 
to doubt them. Indeed, they are true 
epithets, or they would have been true 
if applied, say, only a few days or months 
earlier. 

Of course, this testimony to his prior 
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virtue given by his friends in the midst 
of other business would not carry the 
spectators for long with any sympathy 
for Macbeth if it were not continued in 
several other forms. We have the testi- 
mony of Lady Macbeth (the unimpeach- 
able testimony of a “bad” person casti- 
gating the goodness of a “good” person): 


Yet do I fear thy nature; 

It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness 

To catch the nearest way. Thou wouldst be 
great, 

Art not without ambition, but without 

The illness should attend it. What thou 
wouldst highly, 

That wouldst thou holily; wouldst not play 
false, 

And yet wouldst wrongly win. 


No verbal evidence would be enough, 
however, if we did not see in Macbeth 
himself signs of its validity, since we 
have already seen many signs that he is 
not the good man that the witnesses 
seem to believe. Thus the best evidence 
we have of his essential goodness is his 
vacillation before the murder. Just as 
Raskolnikov is tormented and just as 
we ourselves—virtuous theater viewers— 
would be tormented, so Macbeth is tor- 
mented before the prospect of his own 
crime. Indeed, much as he wants the 
kingship, he decides in Scene 3 against 
the murder: 


If chance will have me King, why, chance 
may crown me, 
Without my stir. ... 


And when he first meets Lady Macbeth 
he is resolved not to murder Duncan. In 
fact, as powerful a rhetorician as she is, 
she has all she can do to get him back 
on the course of murder.? 

In addition, Macbeth’s ensuing solilo- 
quy not only weighs the possible bad 
practical consequences of his act but 
shows him perfectly aware, in a way an 
evil man would not be, of the moral 
values involved: 


He’s here in double trust: 
First, as I am his kinsman and his subject, 


~— both against the deed; then, as his 

ost, 

Who should against his murderer shut the 
door, 

Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this 
Duncan 

Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 

So clear in his great office, that his virtues 

Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, 
against 

The deep damnation of his taking-off. . . . 


In this speech we see again, as we saw 
in the opening of the play, Shakespeare’s 
wonderful economy: the very speech 
which shows Macbeth to best advantage 
is the one which shows the audience how 
very bad his contemplated act is, since 
Duncan is blameless. One need only 
think of the same speech if it were 
dealing with a king who deserves to be 
assassinated or if it were given by an- 
other character commenting on Mac- 
beth’s action, to see how right it is as it 
stands. 

After this soliloquy Macbeth announces 
again to Lady Macbeth that he will not 
go on (“We will proceed no further in 
this business”), but her eloquence is too 
much for him. Under her jibes at his “un- 
manliness,” he progresses from a kind of 
petulant, but still honorable, boasting 


2 This scene illustrates again what I am say- 
ing about the importance of Shakespeare’s wil- 
lingness to give himself difficulties that are 
worth surmounting. Give yourself a man who 
has no real objections to an act, and then throw 
somebody at him to persuade him to that act: 
the conflict is insignificant, the tension slight, 
the drama weak. Give yourself an extremely 
good man and set someone to persuade him to 
do the most horrible of deeds; inevitably, if you 
rise to the occasion, you must create a true giant 
of a rhetorician to accomplish the almost im- 
possible persuasive task: you must create Lady 
Macbeth. Or, again, suppose you want to write 
a domestic tragedy, the tragedy of a man who 
strangles his wife in a jealous rage. You create 
a man given to jealous rages and a woman who 
is known to be inclined to infidelity; sure enough, 
she is unfaithful, and he murders her. Contrast 
that with Othello, a man not inclined to jealousy, 
married to Desdemona, a woman of spotless 
reputation, beyond all scandal, and you see that 
Shakespeare has forced himself, as it were, into 
big things: primarily Iago. 
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(“I dare do all that may become a man;/ 
Who dares do more is none”), through 
a state of amoral consideration of mere 
expediency (“If I should fail?”), to com- 
plete resolution, but still with a full un- 
derstanding of the wickedness of his act 
(“I am settled...this terrible feat”). 
There is never any doubt, first, that he 
is bludgeoned into the deed by Lady 
Macbeth’s superior rhetoric and force of 
character and by the pressure of un- 
familiar circumstances (including the 
witches) and, second, that even in the 
final decision to go through with it he 
is extremely troubled by a guilty con- 
science (“False face must hide what the 
false heart doth know”). In the entire 
dagger soliloquy he is clearly suffering 
from the realization of the horror of the 
“ploody business” ahead. He sees fully 
and painfully the wickedness of the 
course he has chosen, but not until after 
the deed, when the knocking has com- 
menced, do we realize how terrifyingly 
alive his conscience is: “To know my 
deed, *t were best not know myself./ 
Wake Duncan with thy knocking! I 
would thou couldst!” This is the wish 
of a “good” man who, though he has 
become a “bad” man, still thinks and 
feels as a good man would. 

To cite one last example of Shake- 
speare’s pains in this matter, we have 
the testimony to Macbeth’s character 
offered by Hecate (III, 5): 


And which is worse, all you have done 
Hath been but for a wayward son, 
Spiteful and wrathful, who, as others do, 
Loves for his own ends, not for you. 


This reaffirmation that Macbeth is not 
a true son of evil comes, interestingly 
enough, immediately after the murder 
of Banquo, at a time when the audience 
needs a reminder of Macbeth’s funda- 
mental nobility. 

The evil of his acts is thus built upon 
the knowledge that he is not a naturally 
evil man but a man who has every po- 
tentiality for goodness. This potentiality 
and its frustration are the chief ingredi- 


ents of the tragedy of Macbeth. Macbeth 
is a man whose progressive external mis- 
fortunes seem to produce, and at the 
same time seem to be produced by, his 
parallel progression from great goodness 
to great wickedness. Our emotional in- 
volvement (which perhaps should not 
be simplified under the term “pity” or 
“pity and fear”) is thus a combination 
of two kinds of regret: (1) We regret 
that any potentially good man should 
come to such a bad end: “What a pity 
that things should have gone this way, 
that things should be this way!” (2) We 
regret even more the destruction of this 
particular man, a man who is not only 
morally sympathetic but also intellec- 
tually and emotionally interesting. In 
eliciting both these kinds of regret to 
such a high degree, Shakespeare goes 
beyond his predecessors and establishes 
trends which are still working themselves 
out in literature. The first kind—never 
used at all by classical dramatists, who 
never employed a genuinely degener- 
ative plot—has been attempted again and 
again by modern novelists. Their diffi- 
culty has usually been that they have 
relied too completely on a general hu- 
mane response in the reader and too 
little on a realized prior height or po- 
tentiality from which to fall. The pro- 
tagonists are shown succumbing to their 
environment—or, as in so many “socio- 
logical” novels, already succumbed—and 
the reader is left to himself to infer that 
something worth bothering about has 
gone to waste, that things might have 
been otherwise, that there is any real 
reason to react emotionally to the final 
destruction. The second kind—almost un- 
known to classical dramatists, whose char- 
acters are never “original” or “fresh” in 
the modern sense—has been attempted in 
ever greater extremes since Shakespeare, 
until one finds many works in which 
mere interest in particular characteristics 
completely supplants emotional response 
to events involving men with interesting 
characteristics. The pathos of Bloom, for 
example, is an attenuated pathos, just as 
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the comedy of Bloom is an attenuated 
comedy; one is not primarily moved to 
laughter or tears by events involving 
great characters, as in Macbeth, but 
rather one is primarily interested in de- 
tails about characters. It can be argued 
whether this is a gain or a loss to liter- 
ature, when considered in general. Cer- 
tainly, one would rather read a modern 
novel like Ulysses, with all its faults on 
its head, than many of the older dramas 
or epics involving “great” characters in 
“great” events. But it can hardly be de- 
nied that one of Shakespeare’s triumphs 
is his success in doing many things at 
once which lesser writers have since 
done only one at a time. He has all the 
generalized effect of classical tragedy. 
We lament the “bad fortune” of a great 
man who has known good fortune. To 
this he adds the much more poignant 
(at least to us) pity one feels in observ- 
ing the moral destruction of a great man 
who has once known goodness. And yet 
with all this he combines the pity one 
feels when one observes a highly charac- 
terized individual—whom one knows in- 
timately, as it were, in whom one is 
interested—going to destruction. One dif- 
ference between watching Macbeth go 
to destruction and watching the typical 
modern hero, whether in the drama (say, 
Willy Loman) or in the novel (say, Jake 
or any other of Hemingway's heroes ), 
is that in Macbeth there is some “going.” 
Willy Loman doesn’t have very far to 
fall; he begins the play on the verge of 
suicide, and at the end of the play he 
has committed suicide. Even if we as- 
sume that the “beginning” is the time 
covered in the earliest of the flashbacks, 
we have not “far to go” from there to 
Willy’s destruction. It is true that our 
contemporary willingness to exalt the 
potentialities of the average man makes 
Willy’s fall seem to us a greater one than 
it really is, dramatically. But the reliance 
on convention will, of course, sooner or 
later dictate a decline in the play’s effec- 
tiveness. Macbeth continues to be effec- 
tive at least in part because everything 


necessary for a complete response to a 
complete action is given to us. A highly 
individualized, noble man is sent to com- 
plete moral, intellectual, and physical de- 
struction. 


Il 


But no matter how carefully the ter- 
minal points of the drama are selected 
and impressed on the spectator’s mind, 
the major problem of how to represent 
such a “plot” still remains. Shakespeare 
has the tremendous task of trying to 
keep two contradictory dynamic streams 
moving simultaneously: the stream of 
events showing Macbeth’s growing wick- 
edness and the stream of circumstances 
producing and maintaining our sympa- 
thy for him. In effect, each succeeding 
atrocity, marking another step toward 
complete depravity, must be so sur- 
rounded by contradictory circumstances 
as to make us feel that, in spite of the 
evidence before our eyes, Macbeth is still 
somehow admirable. 

The first instance of this is the method 
of treating Duncan’s murder. The chief 
point here is Shakespeare’s care in avoid- 
ing any “rendering” or representation of 
the murder itself. It is, in fact, not even 
narrated. We hear only the details of 
how the guards reacted and how Mac- 
beth reacted to their cries. We see noth- 
ing. There is nothing about the actual 
dagger strokes; there is no report of the 
dying cries of the good old king. We 
have only Macbeth’s conscience-stricken 
lament for having committed the deed. 
Thus what would be an intolerable act 
if depicted with any vividness becomes 
relatively bearable when seen only after- 
ward in the light of Macbeth’s suffering 
and remorse. This may seem ordinary 
enough; it is always convenient to have 
murders take place offstage. But if one 
compares the handling of this scene, 
where the perpetrator must remain sym- 
pathetic, with the handling of the blind- 
ing of Gloucester, where the perpetrators 
must be hated, one can see how impor- 
tant such a detail can be. The blinding 
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of Gloucester is not so wicked an act, 
in itself, as murder. If we had seen, say, 
a properly motivated Goneril come in 
from offstage wringing her hands and 
crying, “Methought I heard a voice cry, 
‘Sleep no more.’ Goneril does put out the 
eyes of sleep...I am afraid to think 
what I have done,” and on thus for 
nearly a full scene, our reaction to the 
whole episode would, needless to say, 
be exactly contrary to what it now is. 

A second precaution is the highly gen- 
eral portrayal of Duncan before his mur- 
der. It is necessary only that he be 
known as a “good king,” the murder of 
whom will be a wicked act. He must be 
the type of benevolent monarch. But 
more particular characteristics are care- 
fully kept from him. There is nothing 
for us to love, nothing for us to “want 
further existence for,” within the play. 
We hear of his goodness; we do not see 
it. We know practically no details about 
him, and we have little, if any, personal 
interest in him at the time of his death. 
All the personal interest is reserved for 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. So, again, 
the wickedness is played up in the nar- 
ration but played down in the represen- 
tation. We must identify Macbeth with 
the murder of a blameless king, but only 
intellectually; emotionally we should be 
concerned as far as is possible only with 
the effects on Macbeth. We know that 
he has done the deed, but we feel pri- 
marily only his own suffering. 

Banquo is considerably more “particu- 
larized” than was Duncan. Not only is he 
also a good man, but we have seen him 
acting as a good man, and we know 
quite a lot about him. We saw his re- 
action to the witches, and we know that 
he has resisted temptations similar to 
those of Macbeth. We have seen him in 
conversation with Macbeth. We have 
heard him in soliloquy. We know him 
to be very much like Macbeth, both in 
valor and in being the subject of prophe- 
cy. He thus has our lively sympathy; his 
death is a personal, rather than a gen- 
eral, loss. Perhaps more important, his 


murder is actually shown on the stage. 
His dying words are spoken in our pres- 
ence, and they are unselfishly directed 
to saving his son. We are forced to the 
proper, though illogical, inference: it is 
more wicked to kill Banquo than to have 
killed Duncan. 

But we must still not lose our sympa- 
thy for Macbeth. This is partially pro- 
vided for by the fact that the deed is 
much more necessary than the previous 
murder; Banquo is a real political dan- 
ger. But the important thing is again the 
choice of what is represented. The mur- 
der is done by accomplices, so that Mac- 
beth is never shown in any real act of 
wickedness. When we see him, he is suf- 
fering the torments of the banquet table. 
Our incorrect emotional inference: the 
self-torture has already expiated the guilt 
of the crime. 

The same devices work in the murder 
of Lady Macduff and her children, the 
third and last atrocity explicitly shown 
in the play (except for the killing of 
young Siward, which, being military, is 
hardly an atrocity in this sense). Lady 
Macduff is more vividly portrayed even 
than Banquo, although she appears on 
the stage for a much briefer time. Her 
complaints against the absence of her 
husband, her loving banter with her son, 
and her stand against the murderers 
make her as admirable as the little boy 
himself, who dies in defense of his 
father’s name. The murder of women 
and children of such quality is wicked 
indeed, the audience is made to feel. 
And when we move to England and see 
the effect of the atrocity on Macduff, 
our active pity for Macbeth’s victims is 
at the high point of the play. For the 
first time, perhaps, pity for Macbeth’s 
victims really wars with pity for him, 
and our desire for his downfall, to pro- 
tect others and to protect himself from 
his own further misdeeds, begins to 
mount in consequence. 

Yet even here Macbeth is kept as little 
“to blame” as possible. He does not do 
the deed himself, and we can believe 
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that he would have been unable to, had 
he seen the wife and child as we have 
seen them. (The Orson Welles movie 
version contains many grotesque errors 
of reading, but none worse than showing 
Macbeth actively engaged on the scene 
of this crime.) He is much further re- 
moved from them than from his other 
victims; as far as we know, he has never 
seen them. They are as remote and im- 
personal to him as they are immediate 
and personal to the audience, and per- 
sonal blame against him is thus attenu- 
ated. More important, however, immedi- 
ately after Macduff’s tears we shift to 
Lady Macbeth’s scene—the effect being 
again to impress on us the fact that the 
punishment for these crimes is always 
as great as, or greater than, the crimes 
themselves. Thus all three crimes are 
followed immediately by scenes of suffer- 
ing and self-torture. Shakespeare works 
almost as if he were following a master- 
rulebook: By your choice of what to 
represent from the materials provided in 
your story, insure that each step in your 
protagonist’s degeneration will be coun- 
teracted by mounting pity for him. 

All this would certainly suffice to keep 
Macbeth at the center of our interest 
and sympathy, even with all our mount- 
ing concern for his victims. But it is re- 
inforced by qualities in his character 
separate and distinct from his moral 
qualities. Perhaps the most important of 
these is his gift (indirectly Shakespeare’s 
gift, it is true, but we should remember 
that in his maturer work Shakespeare 
does not bestow it indiscriminately on 
all his characters) of expressing himself 
in great poetry. We naturally tend to 
feel with the character who speaks the 
best poetry of the play, no matter what 
his deeds (Iago would never be mis- 
played as protagonist if his poetry did 
not rival, and sometimes surpass, Othel- 
lo’s). When we add to this poetic gift 
an extremely rich and concrete set of 
characteristics, over and above his moral 
qualities, we have a character which is 
in its own way more sympathetic than 


any character portrayed in only moral 
colors could be. Even the powers of vir- 
tue gathering about his castle to destroy 
him seem petty compared with his mam- 
moth sensitivity, his rich despair. When 
he says: 


my way of life 
Is fall’n into the sere, the yellow leaf; 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have, 


we feel that he wants these things quite 
as honestly and a good deal more pas- 
sionately than even the most virtuous 
man could want them. And we regret 
deeply the truth of his conclusion that he 
“must not look to have” them. 


Ill 


If Macbeth’s initial nobility, the man- 
ner of representation of his atrocities, 
and his rich poetic gift are all calculated 
to create and sustain our sympathy for 
him throughout his movement toward 
destruction, the kind of mistake he makes 
in initiating his own destruction is equal- 
ly well calculated to heighten our will- 
ingness to forgive while deploring. On 
one level it could, of course, be said that 
he errs simply in being overambitious 
and underscrupulous. But this is only 
partly true. What allows him to sacrifice 
his moral beliefs to his ambition is a 
mistake of another kind—of a kind which 
is, at least to modern spectators, more 
probable or credible than any conven- 
tional tragic flaw or any traditional 
tragic error such as mistaking the iden- 
tity of a brother or not knowing that 
one’s wife is ones mother. Macbeth 
knows what he is doing, yet he does not 
know. He knows the immorality of the 
act, but he has no conception of the 
effects of the act on himself or on his 
surroundings. Accustomed to murder of 
a “moral” sort, in battle, and having 
valorously and successfully “carv’d out 
his passage” with “bloody execution” 
many times previously, he misunder- 
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stands completely what will be the dev- 
astating effect on his own character if he 
tries to carve out his passage in civil life. 
The murder of Duncan on one level re- 
sembles closely the kind of thing Mac- 
beth has done professionally, and he 
lacks the insight to see the great differ- 
ence between the two kinds of murder. 
He cannot foresee that success in the 
first murder will only lead to the speech 
“to be thus is nothing; But to be safely 
thus,” and to ever increasing degradation 
and suffering for himself and for those 
around him. Even though he has a kind 
of double premonition of the effects of 
the deed both on his own conscience and 
on Duncan’s subjects (“If it were done 
when ’t is done, then ’t were well...”), 
he does not really understand. If he did 
understand, he could not do the deed. 
This ignorance is made more convinc- 
ing by being extended to a misunder- 
standing of the forces leading him to the 
murder. Macbeth does not really under- 
stand that he has two spurs “to prick the 
sides” of his intent, besides his own vault- 
ing ambition. The first of these is, of 
course, the witches and their prophecy. 
A good deal of nonsense has been writ- 
ten about these witches, some in the di- 
rection of making them totally respon- 
sible for the action of Macbeth and some 
making them merely a fantastical repre- 
sentation of Macbeth’s mental state. Yet 
they are quite clearly real and objective, 
since they say and do things which Mac- 
beth could know nothing about—such as 
their presentation of the ambiguous facts 
of Macduff’s birth and the Birnam wood 
trick. And equally they are not “fate,” 
alone responsible for what happens to 
Macbeth. He deliberately chooses from 
what they have to say only those things 
which he wishes to hear; and he has al- 
ready felt the ambition to be king and 
even possibly to become king through 
regicide. Dramatically they seem to be 
here both as a needed additional goad to 
his ambition and as a concrete instance 
of Macbeth’s tragic misunderstanding. 


His deliberate and consistent mistaking 
of what they have to say objectifies for 
us his misunderstanding of everything 
about his situation. He should realize 
that, if they are true oracles, both parts 
of their prophecy must be fulfilled. He 
makes the mistake of acting criminally to 
bring about the first part of the proph- 
ecy, and then acting criminally to pre- 
vent the fulfilment of the second part, 
concerning Banquo. But only if they 
were not true oracles would the slaying 
of Duncan be necessary or the slaying of 
Banquo be of any use. Macbeth tries to 
pick and choose from their promises, and 
they thus aid him in his self-destruction. 

The second force which Macbeth does 
not understand, and without which he 
would find himself incapable of the mur- 
der, is Lady Macbeth. She, of course, fills 
several functions in the play, besides her 
inherent interest as a character, which is 
great indeed. But her chief function, as 
the textbook commonplace quite rightly 
has it, is to incite Macbeth to the murder 
of Duncan. Shakespeare has realized the 
best possible form for this incitation. She 
does not urge Macbeth with pictures of 
the pleasures of rewarded ambition; she 
does not allow his thoughts to remain on 
the moral aspects of the problem, as they 
would if he were left to himself. Rather, 
she shifts the whole ground of the con- 
sideration to questions of Macbeth’s 
valor. She twits him for cowardice, plays 
upon the word “man,” making it seem 
that he becomes more a man by doing 
the manly deed. She exaggerates her own 
courage (although significantly she does 
not offer to do the murder herself), to 
make him fear to seem cowardly by com- 
parison. Macbeth’s whole reputation for 
bravery seems at last to be at stake, and 
even questions of success and failure are 
made to hang on his courage: “But screw 
your courage to the sticking-place/And 
we'll not fail.” So that the whole of his 
past achievement seems to depend for its 
meaning on his capacity to go ahead 
with the contemplated act. He performs 
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the act, and from that point his final de- 
struction is certain. 

His tragic error, then, is at least three- 
fold: he does not understand the forces 
working upon him to make him commit 
the deed, neither his wife nor the weird 
sisters; he does not understand the dif- 
ferences between “bloody execution” in 
civilian life and in his past military life; 
and he does not understand his own 
character—he does not know what will 
be the effects of the evil act on his own 
future happiness. Only one of these—the 
misunderstanding of the witches’ proph- 
ecy—can be considered similar to, say, 
Iphigenia’s ignorance of her brother's 
identity. Shakespeare has realized that 
simple ignorance of that sort will not do 
for the richly complex degenerative plot. 
The hero here must be really aware of 
the wickedness of his act, in advance. 
The more aware he can be—and still 
commit the act convincingly—the greater 
the regret felt by the reader or spectator. 
Being thus aware, he must act under a 
special kind of misunderstanding: it must 
be a misunderstanding caused by such 
powerful forces that even a good man 
might credibly be deceived by them into 


“knowingly” performing an atrocious 
deed. 

All these points are illustrated power- 
fully in the contrast between the final 
words of Malcolm concerning Macbeth— 
“This dead butcher and his fiendlike 
queen”—and the spectator’s own feelings 
toward Macbeth at the same point. One 
judges Macbeth, as Shakespeare intends, 
not merely for his wicked acts but in the 
light of the total impression of all the in- 
cidents of the play. Malcolm and Mac- 
duff do not know Macbeth and the forces 
that have worked on him; the spectator 
does know him and, knowing him, can 
feel great pity that a man with so much 
potentiality for greatness should have 
fallen so low. The pity is that everything 
was not otherwise, since it so easily could 
have been otherwise. Macbeth’s whole 
life, from the time of the first visitation of 
the witches, is felt to be itself a tragic 
error, one big pitiful mistake. And the 
conclusion brings a flood of relief that 
the awful blunder has played itself out, 
that Macbeth has at last been able to die, 
still valiant, and is forced no longer to go 
on enduring the knowledge of the conse- 
quences of his own misdeeds. 





SOCIAL POLICY AS A FOCUS FOR SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Donald Meiklejohn 


1. organization of a social science 
course around certain crucial problems 
of public policy is a natural enough pro- 
cedure in a pragmatic culture. Such an 
organization also expresses an urgent 
moral concern in a period when students 
of society are bitterly aware of their in- 
effectiveness in helping to avoid war and 
to further justice and liberty. Of course, 
both the specific demands of American 
culture and those of the present world 
crisis may affect unduly the intellectual 
task which such a course undertakes. But 
the inherent character of that task seems 
eminently significant in its own right. 
Such has been the conclusion of a group 
of social scientists, whose successes and 
difficulties are recounted below, as they 
have undertaken the task in the third 
year of the social sciences sequence in the 
College of the University of Chicago. 

There are, first in order, a number of 
remarks relating to the intellectual cli- 
mate in which the course has developed 
and now functions. 

1. The course is preceded by two 
others, each a year long, of which the 
first is a historical study of a number of 
crucial policy decisions in American de- 
velopment and the second primarily an 
inquiry of a descriptive social science 
type into the interrelations of personality 
and culture.! The distinction of these sorts 
of intellectual inquiry—historical analysis, 
scientific description and explanation, 
normative or prescriptive social theory— 
thus in a rough sense is basic to the divi- 
sion of functions among the courses. It is 
not, however, to be taken as excluding 
any one of these elements from any one 
of the courses. Each has all of them. The 
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courses’ distinctive characteristics arise 
from the ways in which the elements are 
ordered and combined. 

2. The ordering and combining which 
the courses undertake still are alike in 
at least one fundamental respect. To state 
that, it is necessary to refer to teaching 
procedure as well as to content. The 
basic mechanism of teaching in all three 
is the presentation of problems, as formu- 
lated in the opposing or contrasting or 
simply alternative views of a number of 
first-rank thinkers. To this extent the 
three courses all indorse the principle of 
important books as teaching devices. All 
of them, however, try to set the books 
studied in a context, variously supplied, 
that makes their relations intelligible as it 
cannot be if only the books are studied. 

It may be noted that such employment 
of first-class readings in a context of simi- 
lar readings and other—often empirical— 
material presents the staff with perhaps 
the most fundamental of teaching prob- 
lems. The charm and intellectual value 
of studying an author for his own sake, 
in terms of his own problems, is very 
great. To be sure, we have to do that. 
But we have always believed, I think, 
that we must do more. We must not only 
understand Mill; we must evaluate him, 
vis-a-vis Plato or Locke or Jefferson, as a 
social philosopher appropriate for con- 
sidering our problems. We must find a 
framework of reference into which to 


1 The first-year course has been described in 
Robert E. Keohane, “Using Primary Sources in 
Teaching History,” Journal of General Educa- 
tion, IV (1949), 218; and the second-year course 
in David Riesman, “Some Problems of a Course 
in ‘Personality and Culture,” Journal of Gen- 
eral Education, V (1951), 122. See also The 
Idea and Practice of General Education (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1950), 
chap. iv. 
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place all the readings. Thus we have to 
be faithful both to our authors and to the 
enterprise. 

3. The three courses constitute, in the 
College, the social sciences sequence. 
This is not to say that references to soci- 
ety and its problems are lacking in the 
other courses. But it means that upon the 
social sciences staff falls the duty of for- 
mulating for teaching purposes the prob- 
lems special to, and fundamental in, the 
“scientific” study of society. 

It follows that, like the other staffs in a 
faculty concerned with “general educa- 
tion,” the members of the social sciences 
staff are occupied with the “entire” field 
of society. We sometimes speak of our 
task as “integrative” or unifying: of tak- 
ing the various social sciences—whether 
fields or disciplines—and so compounding 
their findings or skills that we present 
our students with a single dish. Histori- 
cally that is, of course, accurate, in that 
each of the staff brings to his work the 
information and ways of thinking which 
he has acquired in his specialized study. 
But I think that this conception of the 
task is likely to be misleading and—to 
students—confusing. They don’t know 
that Humpty Dumpty is in pieces. They 
start at least as much with unity as with 
diversity; and I think the most we can 
ask, in our “integrative” concern, is that 
they forget neither the unity nor the di- 
versity. 

The point is that, as this staff makes 
central the study of society, we need not, 
and probably should not, feel incumbent 
upon us the “covering” of all the major 
fields or disciplines. That often is ex- 
pected of us, as if we should prepare our 
students for more advanced work in any 
one of the specialized social science 
“fields.” But what we seek, if I may quote 
from Rousseau, is the social sciences’ gen- 
eral will rather than the will of all. We 
do aim at generality, but we cannot aim 
at a simple distributive totality. 

4, Lest the preceding paragraph ap- 
pear disrespectful of the specialized dis- 
ciplines, I add that precisely the opposite 
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is intended. I assume that no one of them 
in fact adheres to the merely additive 
conception of the social sciences taken as 
a group; that in the main each is con- 
ceived by its practitioners as a distinct 
approach to a common body of material. 
I shall further attempt in what follows 
to indicate the ways in which Social 
Sciences 3 tries, and I think with very 
real success, to develop the employment 
of the special disciplines out of the study 
of its central problems. It is continually 
occupied with the question, To what ex- 
tent can we separate for study certain 
identifiable elements of society? 


THE DEFINING PROBLEM: THE FORMATION 
OF PUBLIC POLICY 


Readers familiar with Kant may note 
that the three courses show affinity to the 
three approaches that he outlined, the his- 
torical, the natural, and the practical. Ob- 
viously, other philosophers than Kant also 
may be invoked to provide a rationale for 
the sequence. The reference to Kant may, 
however, be employed to clarify the con- 
ception of the defining problem of Social 
Sciences 3: What basic principles should 
govern the formation of public policy? 
For it seems clear that at least one basic 
way to seek for a truly general study of 
society is to consider it as active, as form- 
ing policies and trying to carry them out. 
The ends which govern such policies, the 
ways in which ends and policies are 
formulated, the instruments devised for 
their realization, the conditions under 
which they are pursued—these will afford 
a reasonably comprehensive inquiry into 
the “social science” field. 

It is important to observe that, while 
“social policy” or “social action” thus is 
taken as the focus, the course has not 
found itself necessarily committed to any 
special view of the nature of social ac- 
tion or of the relation of individuals to it. 
It is possible, while employing policy as 
the focus, to present as problems such 
questions as whether society per se has 
its own ends or whether only individuals 
can intelligibly be described as purpos- 
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ive. A wide range of interpretations of 
“social policy” thus appears consistent 
with the employment of such a concept 
as the central topic in the course. 

On the positive side the course begins 
with the proposition that in a real sense 
societies make policy decisions according 
to principles of some sort or other. These 
principles are themselves susceptible of 
criticism and review. The course aims to 
induct its students into that process of 
criticism and review. It aims, by the 
same token, to make students aware of 
the distinctive aspect of critical thinking 
in the social field—the fact that it deals 
with the socially active enterprises in 
which the students are, or will be, more 
or less directly participant. 

The nature of social policy as em- 
ployed in the course may, finally, be 
clarified by answering the question which 
students sometimes put: Which society’s 
policies do we study? Is it the policies of 
small societies, such as families or munic- 
ipalities or nation-states, or of the inter- 
national associations? In practice, the 
course concentrates upon national soci- 
eties because they appear to afford at 
present the most significant units for 
policy purposes. But this is not intended 
to prejudice the case against recognition 
of the active character of either the 
smaller or the larger societies. In princi- 
ple, we are concerned with all those 
groups of men which act in a unitary 
fashion and according to some more or 
less explicit common moral principles. In 
some of the later sections of the course 
we give explicit attention to both neigh- 
borhood planning and international or- 
ganization. 


THE SPECIFIC PROBLEM: FREEDOM AS 
A PRINCIPLE OF SOCIAL POLICY 


Conceivably, a course organized about 
social policy problems in general would 
be adequately unified without being re- 
stricted to the consideration of any par- 
ticular principles of policy. The unity 
would, I suspect, in fact depend upon 
restriction of attention to a particular so- 


ciety or group of societies—a restriction 
which inevitably is practiced in any 
course other than one in universal his- 
tory. In Social Sciences 3, in any case, we 
specify as further defining our focus of 
attention the idea of freedom as a princi- 
ple in social policy. The basic problem of 
the course is, then, What does freedom 
mean, and to what extent is it valid as a 
principle for evaluating and criticizing 
social policy? 

The choice of freedom as the center of 
attention in part reflects the prominence 
of freedom in American social develop- 
ment. But that development is itself no 
accident. Freedom provides both unity 
and scope, we think, because it is emi- 
nently a formal, as well as a material, 
principle. Questions about freedom arise 
inevitably in all social policy questions, 
since there pertains to all policy deci- 
sions the problem of the interrelation 
of the individuals who are involved. 
Whether freedom is defined as absence 
of restraint or the fulfilment of capacity 
or adherence to principle, or all of these, 
freedom is at stake in all social policy 
decisions. One might argue that all forms 
of joint social action are inimical to free- 
dom; one might claim that only in col- 
lective action is anyone truly free. But in 
either case, as in the intermediate views, 
the issue of freedom would be involved. 

Granted the force of the above argu- 
ment, it still is true that, for some stu- 
dents, focusing on freedom appears to 
distort the material or to leave out other 
considerations of major importance. A 
considerable number of students, under- 
standably, are at present preoccupied 
with problems of security, personal or 
social. Choice of freedom as a central 
principle has been described by such 
students as misleading, as an attempt to 
indoctrinate them with a particular—and 
mistaken—view of society. There is no 
doubt that if focusing on freedom means 
something, it entails selection and em- 
phasis. Some materials, some stresses, are 
omitted. It still is our belief that, in terms 
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of content, less is left out, with freedom 
as a focus, than would occur with other 
organizing principles. And, in fact, we 
are bound to attend, throughout the 
course, to the competition for the di- 
rection of social policy between freedom 
and such other principles as security, 
wealth, and justice. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE COURSE 


The application of the foregoing prin- 
ciples clearly could take a variety of 
forms. Over the last five years the basic 
structure of the course has remained 
relatively stable, although important 
changes have occurred in a number of 
sections. It seems reasonable to assume 
that other such changes will take place, 
with perhaps some more fundamental 
shifts in emphasis or the division of the 
topic or the order in which different 
problems are studied. 

Introduction.—The basic structure that 
has remained constant involves an intro- 
ductory section, in which students are 
presented with a consideration of two 
classic views—Mill and Plato—about the 
principles that should direct social poli- 
cy. Last year, 1950-51, the readings in 
these two authors were prefaced by a 
week’s study in a contemporary policy 
problem: that posed by the 1947 recom- 
mendation by the President’s Higher 
Education Commission that college en- 
rolment should be significantly increased 
with the help of federal funds. Basically, 
the aim of this introductory section is to 
acquaint the students with the role of 
policy-formulators and to assess the 
meaning and merit of freedom as con- 
ceived by Mill and of justice as con- 
ceived by Plato as ethical grounds for 
social policy. Needless to say, other au- 
thors might be read instead of Mill and 
Plato; the particular advantage of these 
authors, apart from their intellectual and 
rhetorical power, is in the historical di- 
mension implicit in the comparison be- 
tween a classic liberal view and a theory 
stressing more heavily status and the di- 
vision of functions among social classes. 
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Freedom in American public policy.— 
The three sections which follow are con- 
cerned with different phases of the em- 
ployment of freedom as a principle of 
social policy. Here we employ the ac- 
cepted academic distinction of political, 
economic, and sociological; and we may 
seem to have capitulated to the “addi- 
tive” conception of the “survey” course. 
I think, however, that it is clear that such 
capitulation has not occurred—that we 
rather employ the distinction for its very 
important value in distinguishing ele- 
ments that can be isolated for study, 
however continuous they are in policy. 
Thus in studying freedom and the “po- 
litical” order, we attend to the formal 
machinery by which any society achieves 
a formulation, execution, and review of 
its policies. In studying freedom and the 
“economic” order, we attend to a set of 
objectives and types of social organiza- 
tion fundamental to policy in any society 
—objectives which also are themselves 
inclusive of freedom and which affect 
the extent and character of political free- 
dom. And, in studying freedom and the 
“social” order, we concentrate upon the 
importance of freedom, as both ingredi- 
ent in and product of that public opinion 
which underlies both our political and 
our economic institutions. In American 
democracy we might say that the “so- 
cial” study considers the moral authority, 
the “political” the official and coercive 
machinery, and the “economic” the ma- 
terial conditions of freedom; this is obvi- 
ously, and deliberately, a partial and 
provincially American account. It seems 
to us clear, however, that in some such 
division as that which we employ we can 
retain the continuity of policy problems 
and yet distinguish elements adequately 
for suggesting detailed analysis. 

This point may be restated by indi- 
cating the content of each of the three 
sections. In the first, there are presented 
three policy problems: (1) What are the 
value and effectiveness of the party sys- 
tem in America in effecting that demo- 
cratic representation which is associated 
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with freedom? (2) What are the extent 
and basis of the “civil” liberties; what 
liberties accrue to men as citizens? (3) 
What are the implications for freedom of 
the growth of modern bureaucratic gov- 
ernment and of its restraint according to 
the “rule of law’? These are presented 
through classic writings, such as Burke, 
Madison, or Weber on parties, together 
with contemporary analyses—Schatt- 
schneider on parties, Riesman on civil 
liberties, Croly and Dickinson on bu- 
reaucracy and the rule of law; they are 
brought to concrete form in cases before 
the Supreme Court or the Autobiography 
of Lincoln Steffens. They are followed 
this year (in other years they have been 
preceded) by readings in classical po- 
litical theory: this year Hobbes’s Levia- 
than, Locke’s Second Treatise on Civil 
Government, A. D. Lindsay’s The Essen- 
tials of Democracy. 

Both the problems and the theories 
here studied are in the traditional sense 
“political”: they are focused on the or- 
ganization of power relationships in so- 
ciety. Their association in one six-week 
period of the course forms a “natural,” 
ie., continuous unit of study. The conti- 
nuity is, however, an affirmative one that 
issues not from the attempt to develop 
an isolated body of subject matter but 
from the attempt to understand the prin- 
ciples of social policy as it takes a num- 
ber of closely related forms. That under- 
standing inevitably takes us beyond the 
formally “political”: parties are studied 
in part as functions of the organization 
of business; civil liberties are seen as ex- 
pressing demands of all types of eco- 
nomic, religious, and other associations; 
bureaucracy is analyzed as characteristic 
alike of government, industry, and the 
military establishment. While the prob- 
lems and theories are thus officially des- 
ignated as “political,” their effective defi- 
nition is phrased in terms of the actual 
context and conditions of the particular 
freedoms at stake. 

In the second of these sections, again, 
the defining problem is single: in what 
way, consistently with freedom, is it pos- 


sible for a contemporary society to attain 
economic stability? (In past years the 
two problems of stability and maintain- 
ing competition have been studied.) The 
six-week period falls into a presentation 
of the problem, through hearings on the 
Full Employment Bill of 1945; a brief 
view of the American economy, mainly 
in two essays by Frank Knight; two 
views of objectives in the American econ- 
omy, by John M. Clark and Henry C. 
Simons; and a review of outstanding 
policy analyses and proposals—monetary, 
fiscal, and price-wage—to promote sta- 
bility. In the last week the students 
undertake a study of the current eco- 
nomic report of the President. The read- 
ings on policies include later chapters 
of John M. Clark’s Guideposts in Time of 
Change, selections from John M. Keynes’s 
Essays in Persuasion, and other contem- 
porary economic writings. 

In this section, once more, while there 
is no conscious effort to be both “eco- 
nomic” and “more-than-economic” in 
study, the pursuit of answers to our 
problem necessarily leads us afield from 
the isolated study of “allocation of scarce 
resources.” Our central problem is a poli- 
cy facing the American public; there are 
joined together in, for instance, the hear- 
ings on full employment reflections on 
the character of our political machinery, 
the social and psychological effects of 
employment and unemployment, the 
moral status of economic “values,” the 
causal interdependence of political and 
economic freedom. We take what we 
need (within the urgent limitations of 
time!) to analyze the policy problem. 

The choice of this policy problem per- 
haps itself calls for a word of explana- 
tion. In part it reflects present public 
concern with economic instability; in 
part it reflects the availability, in the 
Senate hearings, of an unusually dra- 
matic public policy debate. Similar con- 
siderations might have led to focusing 
on competition and monopoly or on in- 
come distribution. In other years we may 
well concentrate on one of these. The 
staff last year chose the problem of eco- 
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nomic instability because, over and above 
the reasons given, the problem goes to 
the heart of a society’s ability to be self- 
directing in its policy-making. On a basic 
economic stability, it seems clear, an indi- 
vidual’s capacity to act and think freely 
is largely dependent; and likewise the 
extent to which a government must be 
coercive is in large measure a function 
of the economy’s ability to stay on an 
even keel. 

A final word is in order here in con- 
nection with the employment of eco- 
nomic analysis. This year’s curriculum 
in this section departs from the practice 
of recent years in the absence of a text 
(Meade and Hitch, Economic Analysis 
and Policy), which has been used hither- 
to. It has been clear in past years that 
the attempt to master such a text re- 
quired an undue proportion of the avail- 
able time; it is, of course, not yet clear, 
however, whether the staff and students 
can manage the policy material without 
more technical analytic materials of this 
sort. The willingness of the economists 
on the staff to make the present attempt 
is one example among many of the effec- 
tive co-operation which has been possi- 
ble within a staff including political sci- 
entists, philosophers, sociologists, and 
historians as well. 

The character of the problem studied 
in the third of these sections is set out 
in its initial reading—a few pages from 
Mill's On Coleridge, which affirm the ne- 
cessity, for a free society, of a cohesive 
public opinion resting upon education 
and including loyalty to society’s basic 
ideals. Our problem here is to define such 
public policies as effect a proper relation 
between freedom and public opinion. To 
what extent, we ask, is such a public 
opinion a necessary element in freedom— 
to what extent is it a necessary external 
condition? When does it become hostile 
to freedom? In the four weeks available 
we study the answer given to this ques- 
tion by the classic liberals, principally in 
Mill and in Lippmann’s Public Opinion; 
we study the significance for that answer 
of modern urban and industrial develop- 


ments in Louis Wirth and Harvey Zor- 
baugh, as well as Lippmann; and we 
then turn to various planning proposals 
that concern this objective—industrial 
planning (Tawney and Wallas), neigh- 
borhood planning, and public policy re- 
garding the press and education. Starting 
from classic liberal premises about the 
relation of public opinion to self-govern- 
ment and about the way in which a free 
public opinion is developed, we then 
study the formation and quality of the 
public opinion characteristic of the Amer- 
ican society that is now dominantly urban 
and factory-organized. If, as seems argu- 
able, we are as a society less free, less 
coherent in respect of our public opinion 
than we might wish, then how, we ask, 
can we find policies that heighten free- 
dom? Or have we, in this area, no chance 
to undertake policies advancing freedom 
—is public action here inherently inimical 
to freedom? Here, even more explicitly 
than elsewhere, we also refer back to 
such fundamental readings as Mill’s On 
Liberty and Plato’s Republic. 

The staff reviews, each two years, the 
basic syllabus and readings, and we often 
have considered changing the order of 
these three sections. I think one reason 
why we have not changed them in the 
last five years is that it is natural to start 
with the official procedures of policy- 
making and to move on to the very press- 
ing public problems involved in connec- 
tion with the economy. Discussion of 
public opinion in this third section, final- 
ly, profits by having before it the demo- 
cratic conception of government as rest- 
ing upon public opinion and also those 
basic economic developments which have 
created one of our most serious public 
opinion problems. Certainly, the relation 
of freedom to public opinion is a prob- 
lem that leads into all the officially recog- 
nized social science disciplines. 

Freedom in other contemporary socie- 
ties._In the next section we concern our- 
selves explicitly with the problems of 
three contemporary societies—postwar 
Britain and Russia and Nazi Germany. 
Our primary objective is to repeat in a 
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new form that inquiry which runs 
through all the social science courses 
in the sequence—the inquiry into what a 
society is, what its objectives are, what 
social policy means, how its elements are 
put together. To a certain extent, we 
are occupied with reviewing the role in 
democratic-socialist Britain and Commu- 
nist Russia and fascist Germany of the 
different strands which we have isolated 
for study in the preceding three sections. 
In the main, however, our start is with 
the present basic policy problems of the 
respective societies as these express or 
bear upon freedom. As they formulate 
their policies, we ask, to what extent 
does freedom play a significant role? 
And how does freedom in one area re- 
late to freedom in others? And in what 
measure do those societies embody sig- 
nificant alternatives to our own? 

It is to be noted, with respect to this 
section, that the staff always has felt a 
tension (inevitably, I think) between the 
ideal account of the society’s policy pro- 
gram and the historical career which that 
program has enjoyed. We have found 
ourselves torn, that is, between the study 
of the society’s ideals as against the study 
of what it actually has done. Of course, 
we study both. The reconciliation we 
attempt to effect is determined primarily 
by our own concern: the lesson for the 
American community in the ideals and 
the facts alike. We want to learn both 
what meaning and value these societies 
put on freedom and what success they 
have in achieving their ideals. Thus we 
try to include, for each of the societies 
studied, statements, as by Tawney for 
Britain and Lenin for Russia, of what 
the society is supposed to aim at; at the 
same time we try to include historical 
statements, often critical, of the society’s 
actual career. In the case of Britain we 
are able to employ, for the latter, British 
writers who can freely criticize the gov- 
ernment; in the case of Russia and Ger- 
many the “objective” and critical mate- 
rial primarily has to be supplied from 
writers of other nationalities. 

Freedom in the international order.— 


As the study of contemporary societies 
provides an opportunity to consider as a 
whole the somewhat separate strands of 
the preceding sections, so in international 
problems we are able to consider, even 
though briefly, that painful and uncer- 
tain process which more hopeful writers 
call the “development of the world com- 
munity.” Here we focus upon ireedom 
in the following ways. We raise the ques- 
tion, via Kant’s Eternal Peace, how far 
free states are the necessary components 
of a peaceful international organization. 
We try, incidentally, to balance the ideal- 
ism of Kant’s essay with review of some 
current debates: last year we took up 
the clash between Robert M. Hutchins 
and Reinhold Niebuhr on world govern- 
ment and followed it by statements by 
Secretary Acheson and George Kennan 
on American foreign policy, especially 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. We then went 
on to examine the significance for peace 
of alternative theories of international 
economic policies; here we took account 
primarily of the contrasting ideals of a 
world committed to freedom of trade 
and of concerted measures by the United 
Nations to achieve economic progress 
and stability on the world scale. And, 
finally, we considered efforts which have 
been made in UNESCO and other bodies 
to develop a common attitude toward 
human rights which could provide a 
basis for a world public opinion. Last 
year, in a somewhat somber mood, we 
concluded these deliberations with a re- 
view of attempts to achieve agreement 
on international control of atomic ener- 
gy: our reading here is the excellent 
Minutes to Midnight pamphlet published 
and edited by the Bulletin of Atomic 
Scientists. 

Brief and superficial though this sec- 
tion is (we can give it only three weeks), 
its merits, apart from the importance of 
its subject matter, are very high in the 
light it throws upon the preceding sec- 
tions. The former tend, especially in so 
far as we deal in theory, to show a static 
face. Students often feel they are in the 
presence of perennial—and hence in- 
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tractable—problems. The international 
scene, yay ey 2 as it may be, is so 
clearly in flux and so clearly imperfect 
that the intellectual challenge is at its 
height. Indeed, it is often excessively 
arduous. But I do not believe that study 
of such problems accentuates the diffi- 
culty; the provision of the wider horizons 
effects for many students a more engag- 
ing and provocative experience than the 
experience of narrower material. 

Social science and social policy.One 
more exercise of inclusion is exacted of 
the student, and he is done. In the last 
two or three weeks of the course we turn 
to a topic which relates the course to the 
sequence in general. We read in Kant, 
in Frank Knight, and in Dewey three 
differing views of the relation of social 
philosophy and social science to the 
positive business of conducting social 
policy. All three writers are spokesmen 
for freedom. Kant asserts the primacy of 
moral freedom over expediential, nar- 
rowly practical considerations. Knight 
argues for the inadequacy of “scientific 
method” on the ground that it fails to 
take account of the freedom of men in 
society. Dewey seeks a continuity denied 
by both the others between freedom and 
the material forms it takes in social ac- 
tivity. The three views are clearly only a 
sample: the student is invited to apply 
their categories to all the earlier writers 
studied in the course. He does so now, 
however, in terms of what are here the 
central questions: What is the intelligible 
relation between social science and social 
policy? In what special social position 
do the experts in social science stand? 
Has a social policy dedicated to freedom 
a special relation to social science? Does 
a social policy devoted to freedom re- 
quire a particular type of social science? 


TEACHING PROBLEMS IN THE COURSE 


As I noted at the beginning of this 
account, the policy orientation of the 
course is congenial to the background 
of our students. And I think that we are 
reasonably successful at inducing them 
to adopt through the year the role of 


citizen-voters, citizen-speakers. We are 
nowhere near so successful as we might 
be. In part, that is because in virtually 
every discussion section of twenty-five— 
a relatively small group—five or ten usu- 
ally do most of the talking; a much larger 
group, of course, develop and maintain 
their own point of view without saying 
very much. In part, students today are 
understandably impressed with the com- 
plexity of public affairs. In part, it may 
be, we impress them too much with the 
magnitude of mind of the classic thinkers 
they read; we have deliberately reduced 
somewhat the reading in theory to meet 
this objection. I note this reluctance to 
take a stand as a continuing problem, not 
as a disease. Certainly, the course intends 
to offer no simple formula for citizens’ 
participation in the democratic process. 
It does rest on the premise that partici- 
pation of some sort is in order, but it con- 
siders many differing views on the in- 
tensity and scope of such participation. 

A second teaching problem relates to 
the development of “respect for facts.” 
The staff formally provides instruments 
for that objective (as for commitment 
to a point of view) in focusing study on 
policies to be undertaken. Were we suc- 
cessful in carrying out this study as far 
as we should like, I think that students 
would understand the importance of par- 
ticular facts, both as expressions of, and 
as tests for, specific policies under con- 
sideration. Probably our difficulty here 
is that we do not dwell long enough 
upon the particular policies; yet it must 
also be borne in mind that the general 
structure of the course seems to call for 
something like the total set of problems 
which we consider. According to that 
structure, we are, in fact, committed to 
two sorts of “factual” investigation: stu- 
dents do have to learn what certain cru- 
cial problems are and what are the prin- 
cipal ways in which a free society thinks 
about them; and, second, students have 
to see the particular concrete forms in 
which policies are expressed, as well as 
the obstacles or favoring circumstances 
they may encounter. 
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The main teaching procedures of the 
course this year have been three discus- 
sion meetings weekly for each group of 
about twenty-five students and one lec- 
ture a week for the class as a whole. 
The staff moved to this program this 
year, in place of its earlier routine of 
two discussions and two lectures a week, 
mainly because the material read seems 
peculiarly fitting for discussion and be- 
cause it felt the need of increasing oppor- 
tunities for students to join actively in 
exposition and review of policy material. 
This writer also regards as of high im- 
portance in the increased number of dis- 
cussions the increased coherence that a 
group develops under that schedule; 
while we do not require attendance and 
consequently experience a good deal of 
flux in the composition of discussion 
groups, it is my impression that with 
the present schedule a relatively con- 
sistent core tends to develop of students 
who know one another and can antici- 
pate one another’s reactions, with happy 
results for the pace and complexity of 
discussion. This is not to deny to the 
lectures important functions—of bringing 
the entire class together, of affording 
staff members opportunity to express 
their own points of view or communicate 
their own research, of introducing the 
students to special topics or specially 
gifted lecturers from outside the staff. 
But it still is the case that the discussion 
class is for us the heart of the teaching 
and learning process. 

A final problem may be mentioned, on 
which the course is currently joining its 
plans with the other last-year courses in 
the College. This is the “writing prob- 
lem,” which many teachers in the Col- 
lege regard as especially acute in a com- 
munity where the spoken word and read- 
ing skill tend to be overvalued. Social 
Sciences 3 has this year assigned in each 
of the first two quarters two essays of 
about one thousand words each, one 
being assigned for writing in class. These 
were preparatory to a single two-hour 


essay assigned on the comprehensive ex- 
amination (the remaining four hours 
being occupied with “objective” ques- 
tions). The procedure followed in the 
preliminary and comprehensive examina- 
tions was to make available to students 
in advance a passage of some conse- 
quence dealing with a social policy prob- 
lem and then to present the students at 
the examination with a fairly concise 
direction as to the general structure and 
content of the essay to be written. On 
this year’s comprehensive examination 
the passage chosen was chapter ii of 
Harold Lasswell’s National Security and 
Individual Freedom, detailing the pres- 
ent tendencies toward a “garrison-police 
state” in America. At the examination 
students were given a brief critical com- 
ment on the chapter and were directed 
to evaluate the comment with respect to 
some one major policy area. The essays 
were graded on their coherence, inde- 
pendence, and employment of materials 
studied in the course. In general, the 
staff felt that students showed themselves 
able, in the moderately ample time avail- 
able (an extra half-hour was allowed 
those who needed it), to make a good 
showing so far as general comprehension 
of the issues is concerned. 

It is my guess that a longer essay, 
not written under “examination condi- 
tions” and addressed to evaluating a poli- 
cy problem in terms both of explicit 
standards and of factual research pur- 
sued by the student, would be peda- 
gogically useful. This is, in fact, the tech- 
nique employed in the special precep- 
torial classes, concentrating on such spe- 
cial topics as the local community and 
civil liberties, which students may elect 
in the last two quarters of the course. 
In such an enterprise a student might 
bring to a coherent fulfilment that enter- 
prise to which the course is fundamen- 
tally directed—the enterprise of thinking 
freely and responsibly about policies 
which he and his fellow-citizens must 
conceive, initiate, and carry through. 





LABOR, LEISURE, AND LIBERAL EDUCATION 
Mortimer J. Adler 


|. the title of this paper is 
“Labor, Leisure, and Liberal Education” 
and although it begins and ends with a 
consideration of liberal education, its 
main concern is with the distinction be- 
tween labor and leisure. This is so because 
I have found it almost impossible, in my 
own thinking about the subject, to under- 
stand liberal education except in terms of 
what its end is. And the end of liberal 
education, it seems to me, lies in the use 
we make of our leisure, in the activities 
with which we occupy our leisure time. 

In support of this thesis, that liberal 
education is to be understood in terms 
of leisure, I should like to proceed in the 
following order: first, to make some ap- 
proximations to a definition of liberal 
education in terms of leisure; second, to 
try to reach—and this is the main part of 
the article—a deeper understanding of the 
significance of this definition by examin- 
ing more closely the distinctions between 
work or labor, on the one hand (I shall 
use the words “work” and “labor” inter- 
changeably ), and leisure, on the other; 
and, third, to draw from this analysis 
some implications or consequences for the 
place of liberal education in an industrial 
democracy like ours. 

Let me begin where anyone has to 
begin—with a tentative definition of edu- 
cation. Education is a practical activity. 
It is concerned with means to be em- 
ployed or devised for the achievement 
of an end. The broadest definition with 
which no one, I think, can disagree is 
that education is a process which aims 
at the improvement or betterment of men, 
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in themselves and in relation to society. 
Few will quarrel with this definition be- 
cause most people are willing to say that 
education is good; and its being good 
requires it to do something that is good 
for men. The definition says precisely 
this: that education improves men or 
makes them better. 

All the quarrels that exist in educa- 
tional philosophy exist because men have 
different conceptions of what the good 
life is, of what is good for man, of the 
conditions under which man is improved 
or bettered. Within that large area of 
controversy about education, there is one 
fundamental distinction that I should like 
to call to your attention. 

There seem to be two ways in which 
men can be bettered or improved: first, 
with respect to special functions or talents 
and, second, with respect to the capacities 
and functions which are common to all 
men. Let me explain. In civilized societies, 
and even in primitive societies, there is 
always a rudimentary, and often a very 
complex, division of labor. Society exists 
through a diversity of occupations, 
through different groups of men perform- 
ing different functions. In addition to the 
division of labor and the consequent di- 
versity of functions, there is the simple 
natural fact of individual differences. So 
one view of education is that which takes 
these individual and functional differ- 
ences into consideration and says that men 
are made beiter by adjusting them to 
their occupations, by making them bet- 
ter carpenters or better dentists or better 
bricklayers, by improving them, in other 
words, in the direction of their own special 
talents. 

The other view differs from this, in that 
it makes the primary aim of education the 
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betterment of men not with respect to 
their differences but with respect to the 
similarities which all men have. Accord- 
ing to this theory, if there are certain 
things that all men can do, or certain 
things that all men must do, it is with 
these that education is chiefly concerned. 

This simple distinction leads us to dif- 
ferentiate between specialized education 
and general education. There is some 
ground for identifying specialized educa- 
tion with vocational education, largely 
because specialization has some reference 
to the division of labor and the diversity 
of occupations, and for identifying gen- 
eral education with liberal education be- 
cause the efforts of general education are 
directed toward the liberal training of 
man as man. 

There is still another way of differen- 
tiating education in terms of its ends. 
Aristotle often talks about the difference 
between the useful and the honorable. 
What he means by the “useful” and the 
“honorable” can sometimes be translated 
into extrinsic and intrinsic ends. An educa- 
tional process has an intrinsic end if its re- 
sult lies entirely within the person being 
educated, an excellence or perfection of 
his person, an improvement built right 
into his nature as a good habit is part of 
the nature of the person in whom a power 
is habituated. An extrinsic end of educa- 
tion, on the other hand, lies in the good- 
ness of an operation, not as reflecting the 
goodness of the operator but rather the 
perfection of something else as a result of 
the operation being performed well. 

Thus, for example, there can be two rea- 
sons for learning carpentry. One might 
wish to learn carpentry simply to acquire 
the skill or art of using tools to fabricate 
things out of wood, an art or skill that any- 
one is better for having. Or one might 
wish to learn carpentry in order to make 
good tables and chairs, not as works of art 
which reflect the excellence of the artist, 
but as commodities to sell. This distinc- 
tion between the two reasons for learning 
carpentry is connected in my mind with 


the difference or distinction between lib- 
eral and vocational education. This car- 
pentry is the same in both cases, but the 
first reason for learning carpentry is lib- 
eral, the second vocational. 

All of this, I think, leads directly to the 
heart of the matter: that vocational train- 
ing is training for work or labor; it is spe- 
cialized rather than general; it is for an 
extrinsic end; and ultimately it is the edu- 
cation of slaves or workers. And from my 
point of view it makes no difference 
whether you say slaves or workers, for you 
mean that the worker is a man who does 
nothing but work—a state of affairs which 
has obtained, by the way, during the 
whole industrial period, from its begin- 
ning almost to our day. 

Liberal education is education for lei- 
sure; it is general in character; it is for 
an intrinsic and not an extrinsic end; and, 
as compared with vocational training, 
which is the education of slaves or work- 
ers, liberal education is the education of 
free men. 

I would like, however, to add one basic 
qualification at this point. According to 
this definition or conception of liberal 
education, it is not restricted in any way 
to training in the liberal arts. We often 
too narrowly identify liberal education 
with those arts which are genuinely the 
liberal arts—grammar, rhetoric, and logic 
and the mathematical disciplines—be- 
cause that is one of the traditional mean- 
ings of liberal education. But, as I am 
using the term “liberal” here, in contra- 
distinction to “vocational,” I am not con- 
fining liberal education to intellectual 
education or to the cultivation of the 
mind. On the contrary, as I am using the 
phrase, liberal education has three large 
departments, according to the division 
of human excellences or modes of perfec- 
tion. Physical training, or gymnastics in 
the Platonic sense, if its aim is to produce 
a good co-ordination of the body, is lib- 
eral education. So also is moral training, 
if its aim is to produce moral perfections, 
good moral habits or virtues; and so also 
is intellectual training, if its aim is the 
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production of good intellectual habits or 
virtues. All three are liberal as distin- 
guished from vocational. This is not, in a 
sense, a deviation from the conception 
of liberal education as being concerned 
only with the mind, for in all three of 
these the mind plays a role. All bodily 
skills are arts; all moral habits involve 
prudence; so the mind is not left out of 
the picture even when one is talking 
about moral and physical training. 

After this purely preliminary state- 
ment, I should like to spend most of the 
remaining time on the problem of what 
labor is, and what leisure is, and how 
these two things are related. For as un- 
derstanding of these two terms becomes 
clearer, I think understanding of liberal 
education and of the problem of liberal 
education in our society will become 
clearer. 

Let me begin by considering the parts 
of a human life—and by “the parts of a 
human life” I mean the division of the 


twenty-four hours of each day in the suc- 


cession of days that make up the weeks, 
months, and years of our lives. The lives 
of all of us today are divided roughly 
into thirds. This was not always the case. 
The lives of the slaves of antiquity and, 
until recently, the wage-slaves of our 
modern industrial society were divided 
into two parts, not three. We are, how- 
ever, accustomed to think of our lives as 
having three parts. 

One-third is sleep. I include with sleep 
—because they belong to the same cate- 
gory, and I shall use “sleep” as a sym- 
bol of all such things—eating (in so far 
as it is not liberal, in so far as it is quite 
apart from conversation, eating just to 
sustain the body); the acts of washing 
and cleansing the body; and even exer- 
cise, in so far as it is indispensable for 
physical fitness. These things are like 
sleep because they maintain the body 
as a biological mechanism. 

Sleep, then, is one-third; work or labor, 
one-third; and one-third is free time or 
spare time. I am defining the latter nega- 
tively now, as time not spent in sleep 
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or work, time free from work or biologi- 
cal necessities. Now I say this threefold 
division of the parts of a day (and, there- 
fore, of a human life) into sleep and the 
adjuncts of sleep, work or labor, and free 
or spare time is not entirely satisfactory. 
A further division is required. Free time, 
it is clear, may be used in two ways 
when it is not used, as some people use it, 
for sleep and other biological necessities. 
One of the two ways in which free time 
can be used is play—and by “play” I 
mean recreation, amusement, diversion, 
pastime, and, roughly, all ways of killing 
time. The other use of free or spare time 
I should like to denominate roughly for 
the moment—I will analyze it more care- 
fully later—engagement in leisure activi- 
ties. If you say, “What do you mean by 
leisure activities?” I answer, “Such things 
as thinking or learning, reading or writ- 
ing, conversation or correspondence, love 
and acts of friendship, political activity, 
domestic activity, artistic and aesthetic 
activity.” Just think of that list of things. 
They are not work, and they are not, or 
they seem not to be, play. Here is a 
group of activities which occupy time 
free from sleep and work and which are 
distinct from recreation or amusement. 
But the line of distinction is not clear, 
nor is the definition of the class of activi- 
ties. 

Before I push the analysis further, let 
me ask another question. Do these four 
things—sleep, work or labor, play, and 
leisure activities—exhaust the parts of a 
human life? I have two answers to the 
question. If you look at a human life on 
the purely natural plane, I think these 
consume all its time. But I think there 
is a fifth part of life not reducible to any 
of these four, though I cannot fully ac- 
count for it on the purely natural plane. 
That fifth part I call “rest.” Now you 
might think that rest is identical with 
sleep, or with recreation by which one is 
“rested” from fatigue. But I do not mean 
that when I use the word. I mean by 
“rest” something that is quite distinct 
from sleep, an activity that is specifically 
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human. No animal could possibly rest 
in the sense which I intend when I use 
the word. An animal sleeps. I mean rest 
in a sense quite distinct from play or 
recreation or refreshment, for all these 
things are for the sake of work, and rest 
is not for the sake of work at all. 

The only way I can begin to convey 
what I mean by “rest” is to say the most 
obvious thing: that it is to be understood 
philosophically, as the opposite of mo- 
tion. The easiest way to understand the 
connotation of the term “rest” is to con- 
sider the phrase “heavenly rest” and to 
ask whether there is any rest on earth. 
I think there is none because by “rest” I 
mean not merely a terminal activity, one 
which is done for its own sake, but also 
a nonrepetitive or, if I may employ a 
phrase that I have learned from Profes- 
sor Simon, an exhaustive activity, one 
that does not require repetition because 
it in itself exhausts the need for activity. 
But I must then add immediately that, 
as I understand rest, its meaning is super- 
natural. It is the sense in which God 
rested on the seventh day, the sense in 
which the commandments of God bid us 
observe the Sabbath day and keep it holy 
as a day of rest. It is in terms of this con- 
ception of rest that I distinguish between 
contemplation and thinking. Thinking, 
it seems to me, is a leisure activity; con- 
templation, an activity of rest. Accord- 
ingly, if rest exists at all in this earthly 
life, it exists only, I think, in religious 
activity, only in prayer and worship and 
in the contemplation practiced by reli- 
gious orders. From this point of view, all 
human life is either work or rest. Every- 
thing I have subdivided into sleep, play, 
work, and leisure becomes, as compared 
with rest, work, though there are dis- 
tinctions on the natural plane that make 
work just one of four parts. 

Leaving rest aside for a moment, let 
me see if I can explain the differences 
of work, play, and leisure activity. Cer- 
tain criteria, which are often used to dis- 
tinguish work, play, and leisure, fail, I 
think, to define these three things. For 


example, persons often use the criterion 
of pleasure and pain, somehow thinking 
of work as painful and play or leisure as 
pleasant. It is immediately apparent, I 
think, that this is incorrect. Play can be 
quite painful. What does one mean by 
speaking of a “grueling” match of tennis, 
if one does not mean that there is often 
physical pain in playing a long, fast ten- 
nis match? Work certainly can be pleas- 
ant. There is actual pleasure in a skilled 
performance, even if the performance is 
part of a laborious activity. And leisure 
activities, if I am right in thinking that 
learning is a typical leisure activity, cer- 
tainly can be quite painful. Note, more- 
over, a very common phrase, one used 
in school, namely, school work or home 
work. Though school work and home 
work are study and are therefore a part 
of learning and belong to leisure activity, 
we call them “work.” Why? Because 
there is some pain involved? I think not. 
I think we call them “work,” as I shall 
try to show you subsequently, not be- 
cause pain is involved in them but be- 
cause we do them under some obligation, 
under some compulsion. This is the first 
indication that the meaning of “work” 
somehow involves the compulsory. 
Fatigue is a second criterion that is 
often used to distinguish work, play, and 
leisure. All forms of activity can be tiring, 
and all forms of activity which involve 
both the mind and the body call for 
sleep to wash away fatigue. Nor is it true 
to say that work is difficult and play and 
leisure are easy, for play and leisure ac- 
tivities can be difficult, too. Nor do I 
think that the Thomistic division of the 
good into the useful, the pleasant, and 
the virtuous will by itself (although I 
think it comes near to it) perfectly dis- 
tinguish between work as the useful, play 
as the pleasant, and leisure as the virtu- 
ous. Unless those terms are more sharply 
restricted, I think one could regard work 
as pleasant or even virtuous in a sense; 
play as useful in so far as it is recreative 
and performs a biological function; and 
leisure activities, although they may be 
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intrinsically virtuous, as useful and pleas- 
ant. Let me therefore offer a criterion 
which I think will succeed in drawing 
the line between labor and leisure and 
will take care of play as well. 

Though it may not perfectly account 
for play, I would like to propose that 
the distinction between labor or work, 
on the one hand, and leisure activities, 
on the other, is to be made in terms of 
what is biologically necessary or com- 
pulsory and what is rationally or human- 
ly desirable or free. Let me see if I can 
explain this criterion by applying it. 
Labor, I say, is an economically neces- 
sary activity. It is something you do to 
produce the means of subsistence. It 
makes no difference at all whether the 
worker gets consumable goods immedi- 
ately by his laboring activity or wages 
wherewith to buy consumable goods. 
Let us think of this for a moment in the 
following way. Let consumable goods— 
either direct consumables or money—be 
the compensation of the laborer; and, 
further, let us assume for the moment 
that no man gets his subsistence, in the 
form of either consumable goods or 
money, without labor. Then the defi- 
nition of work or labor is: that activity 
which is required, is compulsory, for all 
men in order for them to live or subsist 
and which therefore must be extrinsi- 
cally compensated, that is, the laborer 
must earn by his labor the means of his 
subsistence. 

Let us test this. Men who have ample 
and secure means of subsistence have no 
need to labor. This is the historical mean- 
ing of the leisure class. Provide any man 
or group of men with ample and secure 
means of subsistence, and they will not 
work. I do not mean that they will not 
be active, that they will not be produc- 
tive, that they will not be creative. But 
they will not work. They will not labor 
in the sense in which I tried to define 
that term sharply. Anything they will do 
will have to have for them some intrinsic 
compensation. Strictly, the word “com- 
pensation” is here wrongly used. The ac- 
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tivities in which they engage will have 
to be intrinsically rewarding. What they 
do will somehow be done for its own 
sake, since they are provided with the 
means of subsistence. 

Let us consider what I regard as the 
great experimental station for all think- 
ing about man, namely, the Garden of 
Eden, peopled by men who have not 
sinned. Suppose the race of man had 
continued to live in the Garden of Eden. 
Not having sinned, man would not have 
inherited labor, disease, and death as 
punishments of sin. Man would have had 
no need to labor; he could have lived on 
the fruits of the trees and the grains of 
the earth. He would not have played, 
and neither would he have slept. In 
other words, life in the Garden of Eden 
would have consisted entirely of leisure 
activities. Because the body of sinless 
man would have been quite different 
from the human body as it is in the 
world, there would have been none of 
the peculiar divisions of life that exist 
in the world. 

Leisure activities, in sharp distinction 
from labor or work, consist of those 
things that men do because they are de- 
sirable for their own sake. They are self- 
rewarding, not externally compensated, 
and they are freely engaged in. They 
may be morally necessary, but they are 
not biologically compulsory. You can see 
the trouble with this definition as soon 
as you say it. You may ask at once, What 
is play? Is not play self-rewarding? Is not 
play distinguished from labor by the 
negative distinction that it is something 
you do not have to do? Something that 
you freely choose to do? 

I think we can get some light on how 
to sharpen the definition of leisure, and 
keep it distinct from play, by etymologi- 
cal considerations. I must confess to 
being genuinely fascinated by the back- 
ground of the word “leisure.” The word 
which in Greek means “leisure” is scole. 
Notice that our English word “school” 
comes from scole. 

Now the Greek word scole has two 
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meanings, just as the English word “pas- 
time” has two meanings. In the diction- 
ary the first meaning of “pastime” refers 
to the time itself, to spare time. The sec- 
ond meaning of “pastime” refers to what 
is done with such time, namely, play. It 
is this second meaning that we usually 
intend by our use of the word. So the 
first meaning of scole refers to the time; 
the second, to the content or use of the 
time. The first is leisure in the merely 
negative sense of time free from labor, 
or spare time; but the second meaning, 
which appears very early in Greek liter- 
ature, refers to what men should do with 
this time, namely, learn and discuss. It 
is the second meaning—what one does 
with time free from labor—which per- 
mits scole to become the root of the word 
“school.” This, it seems to me, throws a 
fascinating light on a phrase that was 
used frequently in my youth when boys 
of sixteen faced, with their parents, the 
question, “Shall I go to work or shall I 
go to school?” Making this a choice of 
opposites is quite right, because work is 
one thing and school is another. It is the 
difference between labor and leisure. 
When we look for the Latin equiva- 
lent of the Greek word scole, more light 
is thrown on the subject. The first mean- 
ing, time free from work or labor, ap- 
pears in the Latin word otium. Otium 
is the root of the word negotium, which 
means “negotiation” or “business.” Otium 
is the very opposite of negotium or “busi- 
ness”; it simply means time free from 
work. What is wonderful here is that the 
English word “otiose” is not a very com- 
plimentary word—it means “unemployed, 
idle, sterile, futile, useless.” The second 
meaning of scole is translated by the 
Latin schola. This again is a source of 
“school.” Finally, the first meaning of 
otium has a synonym in Latin, vacatio, 
from which we get the word “vacation” 
and also, interestingly enough, “vacancy.” 
The English word “leisure” comes 
down a totally different line. It comes 
from the French loisir, and from the 


Latin licere; it has the root meaning of 
the permissible and the free. The Latin 
licere is also the root of “liberty” and 
“license,” in addition to “leisure.” I think 
it is extraordinary to see these three 
words related in that one Latin root. 

In the light of this etymology, I think 
we can distinguish leisure from play as 
two quite different uses of free or spare 
time, that is, not-working time. Play may 
be one of two things. It may be biologi- 
cally useful like sleep, just as vacations 
and recreational activities are biological- 
ly useful. Just as sleep is a way of wash- 
ing away fatigue, so a certain amount 
of play or vacation or recreation has the 
same kind of biological utility in the re- 
cuperation of the body. Play may be, 
however, something in excess of this. 
Obviously, children play to excess; they 
do not play just to refresh themselves. 
And I often wonder whether this does 
not have a bearing on the role of play 
in adult life, that is, whether or not the 
role of play in adult life is not always a 
temporary regression to childhood. I ask 
this question quite seriously, because 
after one has passed the point where 
play is biologically useful, all it can be 
is otiose, sterile, and useless. 

One can admit, I think, that life in- 
volves two kinds of play: play for the 
sake of work, when it serves the same 
purpose as sleep, and play for its own 
sake. Sensual pleasure is admittedly a 
part of human life, but only in a limited 
quantity. Beyond that you have licen- 
tiousness; so, too, licentious play is a 
misuse of leisure. 

Certainly, no quality attaches to use- 
less play other than pleasure. I, for one, 
can see no perfection, no improvement, 
resulting from it. But leisure consists of 
those intrinsically good activities which 
are both self-rewarding and meaningful 
beyond themselves. They need not be 
confined to themselves. They can be both 
good things to do and good in their re- 
sults, as, for example, political activities, 
the activities of a citizen, are both good 
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in themselves and good in their results. 
This does not mean that leisure activities 
are never terminal, never without ends 
beyond themselves; it means only that 
they must be good in themselves, things 
worth doing even if there were no need 
for them to be done. 

The results of leisure activity are two 
sorts of human excellence or perfection: 
those private excellences by which a man 
perfects his own nature and those public 
excellences which can be translated into 
the performance of his moral or political 
duty—the excellence of a man in relation 
to other men and to society. Hence I 
would define leisure activities as those 
activities desirable for their own sake 
(and so uncompensated and not com- 
pulsory) and also for the sake of the ex- 
cellences, private and public, to which 
they give rise. This means, by the way, 
that leisure activities are identical with 
virtue. 

It would be an excellent intellectual 
exercise for students to undertake a term 
paper under the title “The Parts of Life” 
and try to rewrite the whole of Aristotle’s 
Ethics without using any of his words; 
that is, not using such phrases as “goods 
of the soul,” “goods of the body,” and 
“external goods.” Let him use only the 
five words I have suggested—sleep, work, 
play, leisure, and rest—and see if he 
can reconstruct the whole of Aristotle’s 
Ethics by saying how these five parts of 
life are related to one another. 

Suppose I try now to do a little of 
what I have just suggested. Suppose we 
draw a line between economically or 
biologically useful activities and those 
which are morally or humanly good, 
what Aristotle calls the “honorable” or 
“noble” activities. What results from 
making this separation? We get a three- 
fold division: from the biologically nec- 
essary, we get sleep, work, and play (in 
so far as these serve to recuperate the 
body or to remove fatigue); from the 
humanly, morally good, the noble or 
honorable, we get all leisure activities; 
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and from the superfluous, the otiose, we 
again get play, but here we mean play 
as it consists entirely in killing or wasting 
time, however pleasant that may be. 

We see, furthermore, that the very 
same activities can be either labor or 
leisure, according to the conditions under 
which they are performed. Let us take 
manual work again—for instance, carpen- 
try. Manual work can be leisure if it is 
work done for the sake of the art that is 
involved and for the cultivation of an 
artist. It is labor if it is done for compen- 
sation. That example may be too obvi- 
ous, but we can see the same thing in 
teaching or painting, composing music, 
or political action of any sort. Any one 
of these can be labor as well as leisure, 
if a person does it in order to earn his 
subsistence. For if, to begin with, one 
accepts the proposition that no man shall 
get food or clothing or shelter, no man 
shall get the means of subsistence, with- 
out earning them, then some activities 
which would otherwise be leisure must 
be done by some persons for compen- 
sation. This makes them no less intrinsi- 
cally rewarding but gives them an ad- 
ditional character. This double charac- 
ter causes certain activities to be labor, 
looked at one way, and leisure, looked at 
another. 

This accounts for the fact that in pro- 
fessors’ lives or statesmen’s lives the line 
between labor and leisure is almost im- 
possible to draw. In the Protagoras, the 
Meno, and the Apology Socrates was 
horrified at the notion that anyone would 
take pay for teaching. That the Sophists 
took pay for teaching aroused a moral 
repugnance in Socrates. This is not a 
minor matter. It was the first time any- 
one had done so, and it raised a very 
serious moral problem. For the first time 
an essentially leisure activity, like teach- 
ing, was compensated. 

Not only can the same activity be both 
leisure and work; but even play, or things 
that I would call play, can be work for 
some people. Professional football is 
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work to those who play it. Think also 
of all the persons whose working lives 
are spent in the amusement business. 

This leads to further interesting points 
about the kinds of work. I would like to 
abstract this discussion from the distinc- 
tion that Professor Simon makes between 
manual and mental work, and particu- 
larly mental work as preparatory for, or 
directed toward, manual work. Taking 
both manual and mental work into con- 
sideration together, I would like to make 
the distinction between productive and 
nonproductive labor. I would say that 
work or labor is productive when it is 
economically useful, that is, when it pro- 
duces means of subsistence in one form 
or another. 

Here it is proper for the mode of com- 
pensation to consist of wages (or, as they 
are called more politely, “salaries” ), with 
some basis for what we call a fair wage 
in a relation of equivalence between the 
amount of labor and the product of labor. 
Nonproductive labors, on the other hand, 
are activities which may be called work 
only in the sense that they are compen- 
sated—such things as teaching, artistic 
creation, the professional work of medi- 
cine and law, and the activities of states- 
men. Here it is wrong to use the words 
“wages” or “salary”; and it is interesting 
to note that the language contains other 
words. We speak of an “honorarium” or 
“fee”; but the word I like best is the 
word “living” in the sense in which a 
priest gets, not wages or a salary, but 
a living. He is given his subsistence. He 
has not earned it by production. He has 
done something which it is good to do, 
but he also has to live; and there is a 
sense in which he can be said to have 
“earned his living.” Here there can be no 
calculation of fair compensation. When 
one talks about fees or honoraria, the 
only thing one can talk about is the 
amount of time spent. Lawyers very 
often set their fees entirely in terms of 
time. 

I would like to make a second distinc- 
tion—between servile and liberal work. 


I think it is difficult to draw the line 
between these two, except in extreme 
cases, because many kinds of labor or 
work are partly servile and partly liberal. 
But the extreme cases are quite clear; 
and it is important at least to recognize 
the mixed cases or the shadowy ones that 
lie between. 

By “servile work” I mean work done 
only because it is economically necessary 
and done only for compensation—work 
that no one would do if the means of 
subsistence were otherwise provided. 
“Liberal work” is work or activity which, 
though sometimes done for compensa- 
tion, would be done even if no compen- 
sation were involved, because the work 
itself is self-rewarding. In other words, 
liberal work contains, at its very heart, 
activities that are essentially leisure ac- 
tivities, things that would be done for 
their own sake, even though subsistence 
were otherwise secured. The conse- 
quence of this is that the man who is a 
liberal worker—a teacher, lawyer, states- 
man, or creative artist—may, and usually 
does, work many more hours than are 
required for his compensation. He does 
more than is necessary to do a fair job 
for the person who is compensating him, 
because he cannot determine the point 
at which his activity passes into strictly 
leisure activity. In fact, it would be more 
accurate to say that all his time is spent 
in leisure activity, though some part of it 
earns his compensation. I think examples 
of the research scientist, the teacher, or 
the statesman make this perfectly clear. 

Finally, in terms of these distinctions, 
there is at least the beginning of an order 
for the parts of life. It would seem to me 
that, by the very nature of the terms 
themselves, sleep and its adjunct activi- 
ties and play as recreation must be for 
the sake of work; and work must be for 
the sake of leisure. Earning a living, in 
short, and keeping alive must be for the 
sake of living well. Many of the obvious 
disorders of human life result from im- 
proper understanding of the order of 
these parts——for example, sleeping for 
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its own sake, which is at least neurotic 
and at worst suicidal; working as an end 
in itself, which is a complete perversion 
of human life; working for the sake of 
play, which is certainly a misconception 
of leisure; or free time as time to kill in 
pleasure-seeking. Play for its own sake, 
in order to kill time or escape boredom, 
is as neurotic as sleep for its own sake. 
And perhaps I should add ihe error, 
which many of us make, of confusing 
leisure with rest. Among those who share 
this confusion are persons who think that 
Sunday is a day to be spent in aesthetic, 
speculative, or liberal activity or that 
going to the theater or a concert or in- 
dulging in some form of sport is the 
proper observance of the day. I am not 
trying to preach the doctrines of a strict 
Sabbatarian—that is not the purpose of 
this lecture—but, nevertheless, I keep 
asking myself, “What can be the mean- 
ing of the admonition ‘Remember the 
Sabbath day, to keep it holy’?” A day of 
rest cannot be identified with a day of 
play; and a day of rest, just as clearly, 
I think, cannot be identified with a day 
of leisure, for leisure activities are not 
rest. 

In terms of this very brief and sketchy 
analysis of the parts of life, and of these 
fairly difficult distinctions between work, 
play, and leisure activities, we now can 
see clearly the difference between voca- 
tional training and liberal education. Vo- 
cational training is learning for the sake 
of earning. I hope I step on nobody’s 
toes too hard when I say, as I must say, 
that therefore it is an absolute misuse of 
school to include any vocational training 
at all. School is a place of learning for 
the sake of learning, not for the sake of 
earning. It is as simple as that. Please 
understand that I do not mean vocational 
training can be totally dispensed with; 
I mean only that it should be done on 
the job. It should be done as preparatory 
to work; and as preparatory to work, it 
should be compensated. No one should 
have to take vocational training without 
compensation, because it is not self-re- 


warding. To include vocational training 
in school without compensation is to sup- 
pose that it is education, which it is not 
at all. In contrast to vocational training, 
liberal education is learning for its own 
sake or for the sake of further education. 
It is learning for the sake of all those 
self-rewarding activities which include 
the political, aesthetic, and speculative. 

There are three further comments I 
should like to make on this distinction. 
First, professional education can be both 
vocational and liberal, because the kind 
of work for which it is the preliminary 
training is essentially liberal work. The 
work of a lawyer is liberal, not servile, 
work. In Greece free men who were citi- 
zens were all lawyers; there education 
for legal practice was liberal education. 
Professional education is vocational only 
in so far as this kind of leisure activity 
happens to be a way that some men, in 
our division of labor, earn their compen- 
sation. 

Second, liberal education can involve 
work simply because we find it necessary 
to compel children to begin, and for 
some years to continue, their educations. 
Whenever you find an adult, a chrono- 
logical adult, who thinks that learning 
or study is work, let me say that you 
have met a child. One sign that you are 
grown up, that you are no longer a child, 
is that you never regard any part of 
study or learning as work. As long as 
learning or study has anything compul- 
sory about it, you are still in the con- 
dition of childhood. The mark of truly 
adult learning is that it is done with no 
thought of labor or work at all, with 
no sense of the compulsory. It is entirely 
voluntary. Liberal education at the adult 
level can, therefore, be superior to lib- 
eral education in school, where learning 
is identified with work. 

Third, if schooling is equivalent to the 
proper use of leisure time in youth, then 
the proper use of leisure time in adult 
life should obviously include the contin- 
uation of schooling—without teachers, 
without compulsion, without assignments 
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—the kind of learning that adults do out- 
side school, the kind they do in conver- 
sations and discussions, in reading and 
study. 

Finally, we may ask the place of lib- 
eral education in an industrial democra- 
cy. We can do this quickly by consider- 
ing two basic errors or fallacies peculiar 
to our society: the first I would call the 
aristocratic error; the second, the indus- 
trial fallacy. 

The aristocratic error is simply the 
error of dividing men into free men and 
slaves or workers, into a leisure class and 
a working class, instead of dividing the 
time of each human life into working 
time and leisure time. In the last few 
weeks I have been reading Karl Marx’s 
Capital and, quite apart from the theory 
of surplus value—Marx’s special notion 
of capitalist production—the book, as you 
know, is filled with the horrible facts 
about the life of the laboring classes 
until almost our own day. We must face 
the fact that, until very recently, the 
working classes did nothing but sleep 
and work. When we realize that children 
started to work at the age of seven; that 
whole families worked—men, women, 
and children; that the hours of working 
time were often twelve and fourteen 
hours a day, sometimes seven days a 
week, then we realize that the distinc- 
tion between the leisure class and the 
working class is something you and I 
no longer can appreciate because it has 
disappeared from our society. It does 
not exist in the world today, at least not 
in the United States. But, if we consider 
the past, in which workers were like 
slaves, the aristocratic error consisted in 
the division of mankind into two classes, 
a leisure class and a working class. 

To correct this error, we must say not 
only that all men are free but also that 
all men must work for their subsistence 
(which is nothing but a democratic or 
socialist variant on the biblical admo- 
nition that man must eat by the sweat 
of his brow). You will see the educa- 
tional consequences of this fallacy when 


you stop to think how little point there 
would have been in talking about liberal 
education for all men in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, when much 
more than half the population had no 
time for education. It would have been 
just as meaningless for them to have 
been given a liberal education, doomed 
as they were to lead lives of work and 
sleep. 

The second fallacy arises from the fact 
that industrial production has created an 
abundance of leisure time for all. I do 
not mean that the working classes today 
have as much leisure time as the leisure 
classes of other centuries. I mean simply 
that more leisure exists today, per capita, 
than ever existed before. Though indus- 
trial production has produced this abun- 
dance of leisure, industrialism as such 
has made all men servants of produc- 
tivity; and, when productivity itself is re- 
garded as the highest good, leisure is 
debased to the level of play or idleness, 
which can be justified only as recreation. 
The man of leisure is regarded by indus- 
trialists, interested solely in productivity, 
as either a playboy or a dilettante. Lei- 
sure loses its meaning when industrial 
society reduces it to an incidental by- 
product of productivity. 

If these two fallacies are corrected, 
we reach, I think, the obvious conclu- 
sion that in a rightly conceived industrial 
democracy, liberal education should be 
and can be for all men. It should be 
because they are all equal as persons, 
as citizens, from a democratic point of 
view. It can be because industrialism can 
emancipate all men from slavery and 
because workers in our day need not 
spend their entire lives earning their 
livings. Liberal education in the future 
of democracy should be and should do 
for all men what it once was and did for 
the few in the aristocracies of the past. 
It should be part of the lives of all men. 

But I may be asked whether I have 
forgotten about individual differences. 
Even if all men are citizens, even if 
they are emancipated from the complete 
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drudgery of labor, it still is not true that 
all men are equally endowed with talent 
or have an equal capacity to lead the 
good life. Let me give you an un-Aristo- 
telian answer to this objection, because 
I cannot help feeling that Aristotle’s 
opinions on such matters were affected, 
to some extent at least, by the fact that 
he lived in a slave society. 

The good or happy life is a life lived 
in the cultivation of virtue. Another way 
of saying this is that the good life or the 
happy life is concerned with leisure. The 
good life depends on labor, but it con- 
sists of leisure. Labor and all conditions 
that go with labor are the antecedent 
means of happiness. They are external 
goods, that is, wealth. Leisure activities 
are the ends for which wealth is the 
means. Leisure activities are the constitu- 
ents of happiness. Leisure activities con- 
stitute not mere living but living well. 
They are what Aristotle calls “virtuous 
activities” or the “goods of the soul.” 
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Happiness so conceived is open to all 
men, when all men are both workers and 
free men. As regards both work and lei- 
sure, each man should do the best work 
and participate in the best sort of leisure 
activities of which he is capable, the 
highest for which his talents equip him. 
So conceived, happiness is the same for 
all men, though it differs in actual con- 
tent, in degree of intensity, according to 
the individual differences of men. 

It is clear, I think, that liberal edu- 
cation is absolutely necessary for human 
happiness, for living a good human life. 
The most prevalent of all human ills are 
these two: a man’s discontent with the 
werk he does and the necessity of having 
to kill time. Both these ills can be, in 
part, cured by liberal education. Liberal 
schooling prepares for a life of learning 
and for the leisure activities of a whole 
lifetime. Adult liberal education is an 
indispensable part of the life of leisure, 
which is a life of learning. 
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A FEDERAL state,” A. V. Dicey, the 
great Oxford professor of law, wrote in 
1885, “is a political contrivance intended 
to reconcile national unity with the main- 
tenance of ‘state rights.’ ”! Our system of 
federalism not only divides powers 
between the central government and the 
forty-eight states but distributes powers 
among the branches of national govern- 
ment. The Congress may legislate on a 
subject. The executive has the duty of 


bringing about the result pointed out by 
the statute. The Supreme Court and the 
lower federal courts exercise the judicial 
power of the nation, a power which ex- 
tends to all cases arising under the Con- 


stitution and the laws of the United States 
and, among other constitutional specifi- 
cations, to controversies in which the fed- 
eral government isa party, to controver- 
sies between states, and to controversies 
between citizens of different states. The 
Supreme Court occupies its central role in 
one of the great “political contrivances” 
of modern times because there is a writ- 
ten constitution; because the concept of 
separation of powers assigns to the judi- 
ciary a large measure of political power; 
and because the distribution of powers 
between the nation and the states de- 
mands an active balance wheel between 
the whole and its parts. 

Out of the written Constitution through 
the Supreme Court we have constitution- 


1A. V. Dicey, Law of the Constitution (9th 
ed.; London: Macmillan & Co., 1939), p. 148. 
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al law, a law created in substantial part 
from considerations of the nature of the 
union and of a free society. The nature of 
a written constitution, as Chief Justice 
John Marshall so definitively stated for 
the future of American constitutional law, 
“requires that only its great outlines 
should be marked, its important objects 
designated, and the minor ingredients 
which compose those objects be deduced 
from the objects themselves.”? These 
ideas, he said, were entertained by the 
framers of the Constitution and could be 
understood by the public—the governed. 
A prolix, detailed legal code, he main- 
tained, was not intended, could never be 
understood by the public, and, further, 
would “deprive the legislature of the 
capacity to avail itself of experience, to 
exercise its reason, and to accommodate 
its legislation to circumstances.”* Justice 
Harlan F. Stone has termed the instru- 
ment “not embarrassingly meticulous”— 
a constitution which has “succeeded in 
distributing governmental power between 
nation and state” and one which “has ad- 
mitted of the solution of the clashing de- 
mands of the interests . . . in conformity to 
the methods of the common law.” 

The Supreme Court is, of course, no 
common-law court, although questions 
involving the common law regularly ap- 
pear in its work. But it is a court devel- 
oped out of the common law. Such com- 
mon-law notions as due process of law 
and supremacy of law are firmly and 


2 McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheaton 316, 
407 (1819). 

8 [bid., at 415. 

4Harlan F. Stone, “The Common Law in 
the United States,” Harvard Law Review, L 
(1936), 22. 
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completely imbedded in our legal system. 
The search for a writ of habeas corpus 
is a daily event before the Court, and 
newspapers and labor unions periodically 
test the meaning of “contempt of court.” 
The interpretation of statutes rests upon 
an inheritance of the methods and learn- 
ing of the common law, although, slowly, 
the twentieth century has brought to ju- 
dicial interpretation a fuller understand- 
ing of the economic revolution which has 
changed the common-law society irrevo- 
cably. 

What are some of the methods of the 
Supreme Court? It is necessary to recall 
that the Court is a judicial body, not a 
legislature or, indeed, a superlegislature, 
as it has on occasion been called. Judicial 
power, Justice Samuel F. Miller once 
wrote, is “the power of a court to de- 
cide and pronounce a judgment and 
carry it into effect between persons and 
parties who bring a case before it for 
decision.”> Charles Evans Hughes, who 
has the distinction of being the only 
member of the Supreme Court who re- 
signed but was reappointed to the Court, 
gave a series of lectures on the work of 
the Court which provide valuable, al- 
though by no means unique, knowledge 
about judicial power. He lists four prin- 
ciples which control the Court’s exercise 
of judicial power.® First, the Court will 
decide only actual cases or controversies. 
The Court will not advise the president 
or the Congress as to the constitutionality 
of legislation, but it will, for example, 
decide who owns the land under the 
Gulf of Mexico. In the 1949 term it enter- 
tained a suit in equity brought by the 
United States against one of the forty- 
eight states to enjoin it and all persons 
claiming rights from the state from tres- 
passing on the lands underlying the Gulf 
of Mexico for oil, and to account for 

5 Samuel F. Miller, The Constitution of the 


United States (New York and Albany: Banks 
& Bros., 1891), p. 314. 


6 Charles Evans Hughes, The Supreme Court 
of the United States (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1928), pp. 30-40. 


money derived from such acts.’ The re- 
lief asked for was granted, although 
many aspects of this delicate question 
of federalism still remain to be answered. 
Here, however, was an example of the 
adjudication of a controversy between 
nation and state; a case of the original, 
as opposed to appellate, jurisdiction of 
the Court; a suit in equity seeking in- 
junctive relief and an accounting for 
profits—a method stemming from seven- 
teenth-century English law and before. 

Hughes’s second principle was that the 
Court “will not deal with questions which 
are purely political in nature.” As chief 
justice, Hughes, in 1939, wrote the opin- 
ion in one of the leading cases of this 
kind. Kansas had rejected the proposed 
Child Labor Amendment to the Consti- 
tution in 1925, then twelve years later 
passed a concurrent resolution of both 
houses with the intent of ratifying the 
amendment. The Kansas legislators, who 
in 1937 had voted against the resolution, 
sought in state court to have the approval 
expunged. This was denied, and review 
was sought in the United States Supreme 
Court. The case was accepted, but the 
Court would not reverse the state, de- 
claring the matter “political.” The chief 
justice said that the dominant consider- 
ations in such cases are “the appropriate- 
ness under our system of government of 
attributing finality to the action of the 
political department and... the lack of 
satisfactory criteria for a judicial deter- 
mination."* Four justices concurred in 
the result but said they would have gone 
further and denied the petitioners stand- 
ing in the Court. 

Hughes’s third principle was that “the 
Court will not undertake to decide ques- 
tions of the constitutional validity of leg- 
islation unless these questions are nec- 
essarily presented and must be deter- 
mined.” While this principle has been 
honored only in the breach on certain 


7U.S. v. Louisiana, 339 U.S. 699 (1950), re- 
lying on U.S. v. California, 332 U.S. 19 (1947). 


8 Coleman v. Miller, 8307 U.S. 433 (1939). 
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critical occasions in our constitutional 
history, it remains an important rule of 
self-control. One illustration, which can 
also be cited as one in which no jus- 
ticiable controversy was presented, may 
be sufficient to illustrate its working. In 
1923 a pair of cases reached the Supreme 
Court which sought to test the constitu- 
tionality of an act of Congress providing 
for grants-in-aid to states tor the purpose 
of reducing maternal and infant mortali- 
ty; one suit was brought by an individual 
taxpayer and another by the state of 
Massachusetts on its own behalf and on 
behalf of its citizens. The Court through 
Justice George Sutherland avoided pass- 
ing on the constitutionality of the act by 
holding that neither the individual nor 
the state was sufficiently injured to main- 
tain an action, thus presenting a justicia- 
ble controversy. The decision in Massa- 
chusetts v. Mellon® thus became a lead- 
ing case to shut off broad categories of 
litigants wishing to test the constitu- 
tionality of federal legislation. 

The Court can, of course, always find 
constitutional questions which are “nec- 
essarily presented and must be deter- 
mined.” Between 1900 and 1934 forty 
acts of Congress were held unconstitu- 
tional; and in the following two years, 
during the period that Hughes was chief 
justice, another eleven acts were stricken 
down. These were the years of the New 
Deal—a period unlike any other of the 
twentieth century—during which the 
Congress in the course of months legis- 
lated to meet national economic and so- 
cial problems by means of broad exer- 
cises of national power. Questions of 
federal-state relations; the separation of 
powers between the branches of govern- 
ment; the delegation of legislative power 
to the executive; and the wisdom of leg- 
islative policy were issues raised before 
the Supreme Court in this period. And 
during this period Hughes’s fourth prin- 
ciple of Court self-control was often 
honored in the breach; it was that the 


9 262 U.S. 447 (1923). 


Court “does not undertake to review 
questions of legislative policy” or “in- 
quire into the motives of Congress or of 
the State legislature.” 

United States v. Butler was the case 
in which the Supreme Court invalidated 
the first Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
the New Deal. Justice Owen Roberts, 
for the 6-3 majority of the Court, wrote: 
“It is a statutory plan to regulate and 
control agricultural production. ...Con- 
gress has no power to enforce its com- 
mands on the farmer to the ends sought 
by the... Act. It must follow that it may 
not indirectly accomplish those ends by 
taxing and spending to purchase com- 
pliance. ... [The taxing power] would 
become the instrument for total subver- 
sion of the governmental powers reserved 
to the individual states.”!° Three years 
later Roberts wrote the majority opinion 
in the case involving the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, legislation which 
Congress had passed after the first act 
had been declared unconstitutional. The 
constitutional basis was different; the 
Commerce clause was used. In Mulford 
v. Smith, Roberts said: “The statute does 
not purport to control production. It sets 
no limit on acreage which may be 
planted... and imposes no penalty for 
... producing tobacco in excess of the 
marketing quota. It purports to be sole- 
ly a regulation of interstate commerce, 
which it reaches and affects at the throat 
where tobacco enters the stream of com- 
merce, the marketing warehouse. ... The 
motive of Congress in exerting the [Com- 
merce] power is irrelevant to the validity 
of the legislation.”"' Perhaps it is not 
generous to call attention to the changes 
in Justice Roberts’ views on the con- 
stitutionality of New Deal legislation 
within three years, although, in fact, no 
comment could cut the latter part of his 
opinion in the Butler case to shreds in 
the fashion and with the precision of 
Tustice Stone’s dissent in that very case. 


10 United States v. Butler, 297 U.S. 1 (1936). 
11 Mulford v. Smith, 807 U.S. 38 (1939). 
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But these two contrasting approaches to 
two examples of legislation regulating 
agriculture illustrate starkly the workings 
of Hughes’s fourth principle. 

Two more things should be said about 
the Butler case. First, Roberts’ opinion 
shows that it must have been tortuously 
put together in order to get a majority 
of the Court to adhere to it. Second, the 
latter part, in which the act is said to 
contravene the Tenth Amendment, is at 
sixes and sevens with the first part. The 
initial question dealt with by the Court, 
one considered squarely for the first time 
in the one hundred and fifty years since 
the adoption of the Constitution, was a 
construction of the General Welfare 
clause. The Butler case held that “the 
power of Congress to authorize the ex- 
penditure of public moneys for public 
purposes is not limited by the direct 
grants of legislative power.”!* This was 
an acceptance—for the Court had always 
before avoided a construction—of Alex- 
ander Hamilton’s view of the General 
Welfare clause over that of James Madi- 
son. Madison had maintained that the 
spending power was limited to the ob- 
jects over which Congress had a specific 
grant in the Constitution, for example, 
to raise an army, to build post offices, 
or to regulate commerce. As a matter of 
historical interest it may be recalled that 
Madison in 1826 urged Senator Martin 
Van Buren to introduce an amendment 
to the Constitution which would expunge 
the clause because it contained “a fund 
of power, inexhaustible & wholly sub- 
versive of the equilibrium between the 
General and the State Govts.”!% 

These four general principles of self- 
control in the exercise of the judicial 
power help to delineate what I call the 
“main line” of the Supreme Court’s carry- 
ing-out of its role in our system of gov- 
ernment. When these principles are hon- 
ored in the breach—they are but devi- 


12 U.S. v. Butler, at 66. 


13 James Madison, Writings, ed. Hunt (New 
York: Knickerbocker Press, 1910), IX, 255. 


ations from the main line, although I do 
not suggest that all opinions of the Court 
declaring acts of Congress unconstitu- 
tional fall in such a category. Decisions 
which feel out the boundaries of its 
power have usually made trouble for the 
Court, but in the long run they have con- 
tributed to strengthening total govern- 
ment under the Constitution. Of great 
significance to the development of consti- 
tutional government in the twentieth 
century was the 1895 decision of the 
Court in the Income Tax case, wherein 
the graduated income tax was held un- 
constitutional as violating the direct tax 
provision of the Constitution.'* The opin- 
ion of Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller 
can certainly be called a deviant from 
the “main line,” because there had been 
numerous previous Court decisions which 
seemed to limit the category of direct 
taxes to such exactions as the poll tax 
and the property tax. The cry of “judicial 
oligarchy” was heard in many parts of 
the nation; the reaction was in no way 
quenched by the language which Justice 
Stephen J. Field used in his concurring 
opinion: “The present assault upon capi- 
tal is but the beginning. It will be but 
the stepping-stone to others, larger and 
more sweeping, till our political contests 
will become a war of the poor against 
the rich.”45 But the result was the Six- 
teenth Amendment and the coming-of- 
age of the national economy. Not only 
has the income tax provided the great 
bulk of federal revenue, it has been an 
important regulatory device in economic 
affairs affecting the national welfare. 
One can say that the Income Tax case, 
paradoxically, marked the beginning of 
the twentieth century and a vigorous re- 
affirmation of the nineteenth. Change 
comes to the Supreme Court slowly as a 
rule, although reversals of previous opin- 
ions which mark changes may themselves 
provide dramatic occasions suddenly. 


14 Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co., 
157 U.S. 429; 158 U.S. 601 (1895). 


15 [bid., 157 U.S. at 607. 
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The Court, like the spirit of legalism 
which is part and parcel of our written 
Constitution and our federalism, is a con- 
servative body. Law prescribes that gov- 
ernments and men should act certain 
ways; it even is more exacting in its pro- 
scriptions on how governments and men 
should not act. But law and government 
are social institutions, instituted among 
men for the general conduct of affairs, 
and ways of doing things must change. 
The Constitution is flexible, as I have 
observed earlier, and so is the Supreme 
Court. “The life of the law,” said Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, “has not been logic; 
it has been experience.”!* There is logic 
in the law, a great deal of it, and legal 
reasoning is fundamentally a process by 
which logic and rationalization can be 
put to experience. Judges, presented with 
a “case or controversy” which requires 
adjudication, must put in communicable 
form what they have been thinking 
about. The experience of the justices 
stems from many sources: from the ob- 
servation of law, economics and politics; 
from tradition, common sense, legal 
learning, and even concepts of natural 
law. 

While the Supreme Court is a politi- 
cal body, the political party designations 
of the justices have been of negligible 
importance as guides to their thinking 
and actions in the twentieth century. 
When Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller, 
a Republican, died in 1910 after twenty- 
two years on the Court, President Taft, 
a Republican with a strong sense of party 
loyalty, promoted Edward D. White, a 
Democrat and an associate justice on the 
Court, to be chief justice. White served 
until his death in 1921, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Taft himself. Taft served until 
1930, and his successor was Hughes. 
When Hughes retired in 1941, President 
Roosevelt, a Democrat, named Associate 
Justice Stone, a Republican, to the chief 
justiceship. Fred M. Vinson, the present 
chief justice, was nominated to his post 


16 The Common Law (Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co., 1881), p. 1. 


upon the death of Stone in 1946. One 
illustration of the unimportance of po- 
litical labels is provided by the fact that 
during the eighteen years of White's 
tenure as chief justice the Democrats 
and Republicans lined up on opposite 
sides of a constitutional question only 
once.'” In the fifty years of this century 
there have been thirty-nine individuals 
serving on the Supreme Court; twenty 
have been Democrats and eighteen Re- 
publicans, with one, Justice Frankfurter, 
described as independent. It may also 
be of interest to note that the average 
(and median) age of the justices at the 
time of their appointments has been fifty- 
four during the period since 1900. The 
average term of years of service of this 
group on the Court has been fourteen 
(and the median eleven). 

The Court has, as Hughes has ob- 
served, the “inevitable failings of any 
human institution,” but its “main line” 
exemplifies “a rectitude of purpose, a 
clarity of vision and a capacity for inde- 
pendence, impartiality and balanced 
judgment.”!§ Disagreement in important 
controversies can be expected. Consid- 
ering the winnowing process through 
which most cases go before they reach 
the Court, it is unrealistic to expect una- 
nimity in those cases which are finally 
selected for adjudication. The fact that 
disagreement is more characteristic of 
the Court in recent years is due to many 
causes; I can mention here, in addition 
to the methods of selecting cases, the 
ever increasing complexity of modern 
economic and social problems involved 
in legal controversy and the premium 
which many justices place on free ex- 
pression of differences. These differences, 
as Hughes once observed, are “an appeal 
to the brooding spirit of the law... and 
to the intelligence of a future day.” 

If one regards the Supreme Court as a 


17 Charles Warren, The Supreme Court in 
United States History (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1922), III, 443. 

18 Hughes, op. cit., pp. 45-46. 

19 Ibid., p. 68. 
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physical object—say a cube—one can de- 
scribe two of its faces as “noble vision” 
and “feet of clay.” The feet of clay may 
show at times, but over the years they 
remain well shod in the solid leather of 
the institution. Such metaphorical lan- 
guage is, of course, woefully inexact. 
What one regards as evidence of weak- 
ness in a justice may be considered a 
strength by another. What I mean by 
feet of clay, however, is the manifesta- 
tions of human frailty which weaken the 
usefulness of the Court as an institution 
of government. Instances of this can be 
found in the history of the Court when 
justices become old and infirm but refuse 
to resign and in such an unfortunate epi- 
sode as Justice Jackson’s public attack 
on Justice Black, at the time of the for- 
mer’s return from conducting the Nurem- 
berg trials, on the issue of Black’s sitting 
in a certain case. But over a long period 
of years such occurrences are rare. 

The other four faces of the cube of 
the Court today, perhaps, are (1) feder- 
alism; (2) the interpretation of legisla- 
tion; (3) purveyor of lawyer’s law; and 
(4) personal guardian of the citizen. 
This does not exhaust the ways in which 
the Court and its work can be consid- 
ered; nor can any such relatively simple 
scheme of analysis comprehend all the 
Court’s business. There will always be 
unexplored dimensions of the cube in any 
analysis of such an institution. 

I have already mentioned the portion 
of the Supreme Court as a balance wheel 
in the federal scheme. I should perhaps 
make clear that the Constitution does 
not, in fact, make explicit what the bal- 
ance is. The boundaries of federalism are 
forever changing. There are: different 
boundaries in different fields of activity. 
There has always been a school of 
thought in the United States which de- 
scribed the federal system as one of dual 
federalism, in which the nation and the 
state constituted two exclusive systems 
of sovereignty. One could trace this view, 
for example, in the work of a justice like 
William R. Day, who served on the 


Court from 1903 to 1922. Day was a 
strict constructionist of national powers 
and a liberal constructionist of state 
powers. Day made it a majority of five 
in the Northern Securities case in 1904,2° 
wherein the Court resurrected the Sher- 
man Act and dissolved the holding com- 
pany formed to combine the interests of 
two parallel railroads. Yet in 1920 he dis- 
sented in the Steel Trust case.21 In 1911 
he wrote the important opinion of the 
court upholding the federal corporation 
tax of 1909—in a period, it will be re- 
called, between the Income Tax case and 
the passage of the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment.??_ But in the first Child Labor 
case,*? Day wrote the opinion for the 
majority of five, striking down the fed- 
eral law forbidding the interstate trans- 
portation of goods made by child labor. 
He took the position that goods made by 
children were not in themselves harmful 
—like narcotics or lottery tickets—and 
further, and more important, that “the 
grant of authority [in the Commerce 
clause] over a purely federal matter was 
not intended to destroy the local power 
always existing and carefully reserved to 
the states in the Tenth Amendment.” It 
was this view that remained dominant 
in the Court for twenty years and found 
expression in the Butler case, discussed 
earlier. Day’s view of the Tenth Amend- 
ment was finally put in the cupboard in 
1941 in the opinion of the Court, which 
upheld the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938.24 Overruling Hammer v. Dagen- 
hart, for a unanimous Court, Justice 
Stone said: “The [Tenth] Amendment 
states but a truism that all is retained 
which has not been surrendered. .. . From 


20 Northern Securities Co. v. U.S., 198 U.S. 
197 (1904). 

21 U.S. v. United States Steel Corp., 251 U.S. 
417 (1920). 

22 Flint v. Stone Tracy Co., 220 U.S. 107 
(1911). 

23 Hammer vy. Dagenhart, 247 U.S. 251 
(1918). 

24 U.S. v. F. W. Darby Lumber Co., 312 U.S. 
100 (1941). 
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the beginning and for many years [it] 
has been construed as not depriving the 
national government of authority to re- 
sort to all means for the exercise of a 
granted power which are appropriate 
and plainly adapted to the permitted 
end.””5 

Before leaving Justice Day, however, 
it may be recalled that as a liberal con- 
structionist of state powers he was with 
the dissenting four justices in Lochner v. 
New York.** The majority of the Court, 
including Chief Justice Fuller, invali- 
dated New York’s law limiting bakers’ 
hours to ten per day under the Due 
Process clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment; this was a notable instance of so- 
called “substantive” due process—happily 
dead for most purposes since 1937— 
which held back much social legislation 
for a number of years. Justices Day, 
Harlan, Holmes, and White dissented; 
it was in his dissent that Holmes de- 
livered his oft quoted view that the Four- 
teenth Amendment “does not enact Mr. 
Herbert Spencer's Social Statics.” Day 
likewise dissented, writing a long opin- 
ion, in Coppage v. Kansas,”" wherein the 
Court invalidated a state law outlawing 
“yellow dog” contracts for labor, although 
he had been with the majority in upset- 
ting the federal law which had attempted 
to do the same thing.”* Day’s position in 
these two cases, of course, clearly points 
out his concept of dual federalism. “I see 
no reason,” he said in his Coppage dis- 
sent, “why a State may not, if it chooses, 
protect [the right to join labor unions], 
as well as other legal rights.”*® It was dif- 
ferent if the federal government wanted 
to do the same thing. 

In the past half-century, during which 
the nation reached its present size (the 
last states were admitted to the Union 
in 1912), there have been unparalleled 
economic growth, great prosperity and a 


25 Tbid., at 124. 26198 U.S. 45 (1905). 
27 236 U.S. 1 (1915). 
28 Adair v. U.S., 208 U.S. 161 (1908). 


“9 Coppage v. Kansas, at 33. 


great depression, and two world wars. 
The national government is immeasura- 
bly stronger than it was fifty years ago. 
State governments are stronger, too, al- 
though, in comparison with the federal 
grant, they at times appear weak and 
undernourished—and to some, unwanted. 
(Parenthetically it may be added that 
the growth of the great metropolitan 
governments has tended to lessen the 
importance of the states, although the 
cities must get their governing power 
from the states.) Dual federalism as a 
workable concept is dead. The contem- 
porary student, with a vantage point of 
historical perspective measured by a 
half-century, may indeed ask the ques- 
tion: Was it ever workable? The line 
between national and state sovereignty 
is ever shifting, and Dicey’s description 
of federalism as a “political contrivance 
intended to reconcile national unity with 
the maintenance of ‘state rights’” re- 
mains a more accurate conception of the 
nature of our government. The Supreme 
Court’s role in the processes of the sys- 
tem has changed some, although the role 
of the Congress and the executive have 
changed to a much greater degree. The 
Supreme Court’s positions on many issues 
have changed greatly; and this shift in 
constitutional interpretation and interpre- 
tation of legislation has caused many to 
assume—at a particular point in history, 
say 1937 or 1950—that confusion had re- 
placed certainty in the courtroom of the 
Supreme Court. 

We may appropriately trace in some 
detail two relatively recent cases involv- 
ing the regulation of business and trans- 
portation to indicate changing modes of 
interpretation of legislation. We may ex- 
amine the second of these cases, the role 
of the Supreme Court as a reviewer of 
the validity of state legislation. Between 
1898 and 1937 the Supreme Court struck 
down approximately four hundred state 
enactments; since then the rate has been 
sharply cut—and most of the invalida- 
tions since 1937 have been in the field of 
civil rights. 
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During and after the Civil War the 
young insurance trade was subject to 
widespread abuses, and various state leg- 
islatures passed regulatory legislation. In 
1869 the Supreme Court held, in sus- 
taining a statute of Virginia which regu- 
lated out-of-state insurance companies, 
that the statute did not offend the Com- 
merce clause because “issuing a policy of 
insurance is not a transaction of com- 
merce.”°° Subsequently, in numerous 
cases, this statement has been repeated 
and has been broadened. In 1895 the 
Court added to the Paul statement: “The 
business of insurance is not commerce.”?! 
In 1913 the New York Life Insurance 
Company, protesting against a Montana 
tax, strongly urged that its business was 
so conducted as to be engaged in inter- 
state commerce. But the Court again 
approved the Paul statement and held 
against the company, saying that “con- 
tracts of insurance are not commerce 
at all, neither state nor interstate.”32 In 
all cases in which the Court has relied 
upon the proposition that “the business 
of insurance is not commerce”—and there 
were scores of them—its attention was 
focused on the validity of state statutes. 
They were usually challenged on the 
basis that the Commerce clause auto- 
matically deprived states of the power 
to regulate the insurance business, and 
sometimes on the Due Process clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. Since Con- 
gress had never attempted to control the 
insurance business, invalidation of the 
state statutes would practically have 
been equivalent to granting insurance 
companies engaged in interstate activi- 
ties a blanket license to operate without 
legal restraint. 

In the 1940's the Department of Justice 
secured an indictment against the South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association and its 
membership of nearly two hundred com- 


30 Paul v. Virginia, 8 Wall. 168 (1869). 
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panies for conspiring to restrain inter- 
state trade and commerce by fixing and 
maintaining arbitrary and noncompeti- 
tive premium rates on fire and other in- 
surance. The case came to the Supreme 
Court in the 1943 term after a federal 
court had sustained a demurrer to dis- 
miss the indictment, and the Court re- 
versed the lower court.** Justice Black, 
who wrote the majority opinion (4-3, 
with two justices not participating), said 
that the Court was, after seventy-five 
years, presented with the issue of whether 
the Commerce clause grants to Congress 
the power to regulate insurance trans- 
actions which stretched across state lines 
was “squarely presented and must be 
decided.” The Court was asked to apply 
the reasoning of Paul v. Virginia and the 
many cases which were based on it, 
Black pointed out, “not to uphold another 
state law, but to strike down an Act of 
Congress [the Sherman Anti-trust Act] 
which was intended to regulate certain 
aspects of the methods by which inter- 
state insurance companies do business; 
and, in so doing, to narrow the scope of 
the federal power to regulate the activi- 
ties of a great business carried on back 
and forth across state lines.” He con- 
tinued: “Legal formulae devised to up- 
hold state power cannot uncritically be 
accepted as trustworthy guides to deter- 
mine Congressional power under the 
Commerce Clause. Furthermore, the rea- 
sons given in support of the generaliza- 
tion that ‘the business of insurance is not 
commerce’ and can never be conducted 
so as to constitute “commerce among the 
states’ are inconsistent with many de- 
cisions of this Court which have upheld 
federal statutes regulating interstate com- 
merce under the Commerce Clause.” 

The answer to the question before the 
Court, said Black, was to be “found in 
the Commerce Clause itself and in some 
of the great cases which interpret it.” He 
then cited a long line of twentieth-cen- 
tury decisions which upheld regulations 

33 U.S. v. South-Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, 822 U.S. 583 (1944). 
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of lottery tickets, white slaves, stolen 
automobiles, diseased cattle, and _ tele- 
graph messages, among others. “The pre- 
cise boundary between national and state 
power over commerce has never yet 
been, and doubtless never can be, de- 
lineated by a single abstract definition.” 
The Court’s responsibility, Black con- 
tinued, “is to make certain that the power 
to govern intercourse among the states 
remains where the Constitution placed 
it.” In passing the Sherman Act, he ar- 
gued, the Congress wanted to go to the 
utmost extent of its constitutional power 
in restraining trust and monopoly agree- 
ments. “The purpose was to make of [our 
economy ], so far as Congress could under 
our dual system, a competitive business 
economy.” There was no evidence that 
Congress intended to exempt insurance 
companies from the all-inclusive scope 
of the Sherman Act. 

In dissenting, Chief Justice Stone ob- 
jected that the long series of cases had 
decided that the business of writing in- 
surance was not in itself commerce. He 
maintained that the effect of the ma- 
jority’s decision would be to withdraw 
regulation of the insurance business from 
the states and place it in the hands of 
the national government—which had not 
acted. Justice Jackson said there was no 
doubt that insurance was commerce but 
that the “legal fiction” to the contrary 
ought to be maintained. Justice Frank- 
furter said that there was no question 
about Congress’ power but that the Sher- 
man Act had not been intended to cover 
insurance. 

Let me pause to review what the Court 
was faced with in the South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters case. There was a problem of 
federal-state relations. There was a regu- 
latory situation involving many com- 
panies in different parts of the United 
States with business involving millions of 
dollars. Furthermore, in an extremely 
long line of decisions over a period of 
seventy-five years, the legal fiction that 
insurance was not commerce had been 
established and frequently reaffirmed. 


With the anti-trust prosecution before 
them, the Court was faced with inter- 
preting a federal statute in a new field. 
First of all, each member of the Court 
had to ask himself whether he was going 
to reaffirm the previous position of the 
Court or whether he would overrule a 
long series of cases. All of the justices, 
not only the majority, were clear that the 
business of insurance substantially af- 
fected interstate commerce. It would 
have been possible for the Court to ac- 
cept Jackson’s view that the legal fiction 
should be maintained so as not to disturb 
the present scheme of regulation. This 
would have been statesmanlike, perhaps, 
but it would have meant ignoring a fed- 
eral law aimed at curbing monopolistic 
practices in business. I submit that the 
majority chose a method of greater states- 
manship by bringing into harmony with 
the main line of Commerce clause inter- 
pretation a deviation which had become 
absurd in the preceding half-century. 

Following the South-Eastern Under- 
writers decision, Congress passed a law 
which provided that the business of in- 
surance shall be subject to the laws of 
the several states and that no act of 
Congress shall be construed to invalidate 
such legislation unless such law specifi- 
cally relates to the insurance. Another 
section of the act provided that the anti- 
trust laws should be suspended for sev- 
eral years. Thus the Congress permitted 
the states to enforce obvious federal 
power in the absence of national legisla- 
tion. This device has been used on other 
occasions, as in regulation of the liquor 
traffic and the transportation of prison- 
made goods. 

In the following term of Court (1944~ 
45) there was another interesting case in- 
volving federal-state relations under the 
Commerce clause, a case involving a 
state law. An Arizona statute passed in 
1912 prohibited the operation of trains 
within the state which were longer than 
14 passenger cars or 70 freight cars. The 
measure had been adopted as a safety 
measure, and the Arizona Supreme Court 
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had so held. The United States Supreme 
Court was asked to strike down state 
legislation adopted under its police 
power on the ground that the operation 
of the legislation interfered with inter- 
state commerce. The majority of the 
Court, with Chief Justice Stone writing 
the opinion, agreed with this conten- 
tion.** The Court found that the safety 
objective was not substantial enough un- 
der modern conditions to overcome “the 
national interest in keeping interstate 
commerce free from interferences which 
seriously impede it and subject it to local 
regulation.” The chief justice conceded 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion could pass regulations on train 
lengths, and, indeed, during the war had 
suspended state regulation. Justices 
Black and Douglas dissented, with the 
former writing that “someone must fix” as 
matter of public policy the length of 
trains—either the Congress, a state, or the 
courts. “A century and a half of constitu- 
tional history and government admon- 
ishes [the Supreme] Court to leave that 
choice to the elected legislative repre- 
sentatives of the people themselves, 
where it properly belongs both on demo- 
cratic principles and the requirements of 
efficient government.”** Neither the Con- 
gress nor the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had acted. The Supreme Court, 
he said, “is acting as a ‘super legisla- 
ture, ” reminding his brethren that they 
were acting in the same Way as previous 
courts had acted under the Due Process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
when they had invalidated state legisla- 
tion regulating the weights of loaves of 
bread. 

When we speak of the aspect of the 
Court’s work which deals with the inter- 
pretation of legislation, we are describing, 
in the first instance, the judicial settle- 
ment of constitutional issues raised by the 
actions of Congress in expanding the na- 
tional power. The control of the produc- 

34 Southern Pacific Co. v. Arizona, 325 U.S. 
761 (1945). 

35 [bid., at 789. 


tion of agricultural products, the partici- 
pation of the government in the conduct 
of labor’s collective bargaining with in- 
dustry, the extension of monetary benefits 
to large classes of individuals—these are 
among the areas in which the federal gov- 
ernment has entered within the last fifty 
years, and at an accelerated pace in the 
last twenty years. 

A second large area of interpretation 
which occupies the Court’s time and at- 
tention involves the cases in which the 
Congress has not legislated, and many 
times, indeed, cannot legislate, in such a 
way as to avoid litigation over intent, 
meaning, and application of a statute. 
The cases are legion in which the Su- 
preme Court must decide one way or an- 
other what power was conferred on the 
executive or an administrative agency.** 
The Internal Revenue Code is, generally 
speaking, designed to be an exact set of 
rules, and yet numerous cases annually 
find their way to the highest court. The 
Wagner Act and its successor, the Taft- 
Hartley Law, and the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act are less exact pieces of legisla- 
tion and require frequent interpretation. 
The Sherman Act, now sixty years old, is a 
notorious example of a vague statute re- 
quiring constant judicial interpretation; 
it has been quite appropriately termed 
our “economic common law.” 

Of the Supreme Court as a purveyor of 
law for lawyers, space permits only a few 
comments. The first is about the jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court. The so-called 
“Judges Bill” of 1925%7 a “in- 
ferior” courts—so called because the Court 
under the active leadership of Chief Jus- 


36 Hundreds of cases can be cited. The fol- 
lowing are a few recent opinions to which legal 
and interest-group attention has been drawn: 
Borden v. Borella, 325 U.S. 679 (1945) (Fair 
Labor Standards Act); Federal Trade Commis- 
sion v. Cement Institute, 333 U.S. 683 (1948) 
(Federal Trade Commission, Clayton, and 
Robinson-Patman acts); Estate of Spiegel v. 
Commissioner, 835 U.S. 701 (1949) (estate 
tax); Reider v. Thompson, 339 U.S. 113 (1950) 
(Interstate Commerce Act). 


37 43 Stat. 936 (1925). 
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tice Taft and Mr. Justice Vandevanter 
took part in shaping the legislation with 
congressional committees—seitled the 
dominant principle that shapes the 
Court’s appellate jurisdiction. This is that 
the Court should have almost complete 
discretionary control of the extent of the 
cases it wants to review as an appellate 
court. Many appeals as of right were 
closed off; the constitutional jurisdiction 
of the Court, of course, remains. The 
1925 act was the most important legis- 
lation under Article III, Section 1, of the 
Constitution since the passage of the law 
in 1891 creating the Circuit Courts of 
Appeal. The Supreme Court annually 
takes a number of cases in which there 
are differences in interpretation in the 
different circuits and, by its decisions, 
attempts to achieve a greater degree of 
certainty to the law. 

The second comment is about a spe- 
cific case which has been of great sig- 
nificance to the legal profession. It is dra- 
matic in the sense that the overruling of 
Paul v. Virginia by the Southeastern 
Underwriters case after seventy-five years 
was dramatic. In 1938 in the case of Erie 
Railroad Co. v. Tompkins** the Supreme 
Court overruled the 1842 decision in 
Swift v. Tyson.*® In the old case Justice 
Story established the doctrine that there 
could be a federal common law; that, 
when a case got into the federal courts 
because of a diversity of citizenship, the 
federal courts were not bound by the 
common law of the states. This doctrine 
had been consistently attacked by Justice 
Holmes in a series of dissents after 1910; 
and he was subsequently joined by Mr. 
Justice Brandeis and others in seeking a 
reversal of the doctrine. It was Brandeis 
who delivered the opinion in Erie v. 
Tompkins and added another chapter 
to the open book of federalism. The Erie 
doctrine has not proved to be without 
difficulties of application, however, and 
there have been numerous cases before 


38 304 U.S. 64 (1988). 
39 16 Peters 1 (1842). 


the Court to probe the procedural and 
other problems which the case raised. 

One intended purpose of the Court- 
sponsored “Judge’s Bill” of 1925 was to 
curtail the number of cases coming to the 
highest tribunal. The purpose of Erie v. 
Tompkins was to insure that, in a certain 
type of cases, the federal courts must 
apply state law as declared by the high- 
est state court. The philosophy of limi- 
tation suggested by these situations is 
found in other areas of the Court’s activi- 
ties. Consider, for example, a case arising 
from the District of Columbia: a motion 
for a new trial, following a conviction for 
murder in the first degree, based on the 
ground of newly discovered evidence.*® 
Congress may enact substantive rules of 
criminal law for the district, and the local 
courts may formulate appropriate rules 
of evidence. In the Griffin case the Su- 
preme Court found that there was no 
local rule as to the admissibility of evi- 
dence of uncommunicated threats of 
murder in which self-defense is claimed, 
and no general “federal rule.” A majority 
of five of the Court remanded the case 
to the Court of Appeals to decide, in the 
first instance, what rule of evidence 
should prevail. A minority of four felt 
otherwise. They said: “Self-limitation of 
our appellate powers may be a worthy 
thing, but it is not attractive...when 
the behest of Congress is otherwise. Con- 
gress has given this Court the ultimate 
to review District of Columbia trials. ... 
[This Court] is responsible for the evi- 
dence rule it asks the Court of Appeals 
to expound....We should declare the 
evidence admissible. ... [T]here is mani- 
festly a reasonable possibility that the 
jury would lessen the verdict of first- 
degree murder.”*1 

Such a case illustrates not only activity 
in matters we have described as “lawyer's 
law” but also the Court’s profound con- 
cern for individual justice. Being men 
with the greatest possible sense of re- 


40 Griffin v. U.S., 836 U.S. 704 (1949). 
41 Ibid., at 723-24. 
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sponsibility for the meanings of democ- 
racy and for the relationships between 
the rights of persons and the duties of 
government, the justices of the Supreme 
Court have always shown great purpose 
in the field of individual and civil liber- 
ties. This indeed is a major aspect of the 
tribunal’s work. 

This generation—the generation which 
has seen more and more functions added 
to those already exercised by govern- 
ment—must be vigilant to secure the defi- 
nition of and protection for the rights of 
individuals and groups envisioned by the 
framers of the Constitution. Since the 
end of the first World War the Court 
has greatly extended the range of consti- 
tutional protection in the area of civil 
liberties. The Due Process clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, to all intents 
and purposes now abandoned as a de- 
vice to strike down state legislation 
affecting economic affairs, is all-impor- 
tant in civil liberties. The First Amend- 
ment remains a sword for free speech 
and has been read into the Fourteenth 
Amendment for use against unwarranted 
state activities.‘ The Equal Protection 
clause has been revived in striking down 
a state criminal sterilization law;** and 
even the long dormant Privileges and 
Immunities clause has been given a trial 
run.*# 

One need only mention the names of a 
few cases to illustrate the intense con- 
cern of the Court for the preservation of 
equality of treatment and individual lib- 
erties: Schenck v. United States*® (where- 
in the Espionage Act of 1917 was up- 
held; and the “clear-and-present-danger 
doctrine” was phrased by Holmes); 
Abrams v. United States*® (pamphlets 
attacking the war against Germany); 


42 Gitlow v. U.S., 268 U.S. 652 (1925). 
43 Skinner v. Oklahoma, 816 U.S. 585 (1942). 


44 Edwards v. California, 314 U.S. 160 
(1941). 


45 249 U.S. 47 (1919). 
46 250 U.S. 616 (1919). 


Pierce v. Society of the Sisters** (Oregon 
Compulsory Education Act); Gitlow v. 
New York*® (distribution of “The Left 
Wing Manifesto”); Nixon v. Herndon® 
(Texas white primary); Grosjean v. Amer- 
ican Press Co.®° (newspaper tax); De- 
Jonge v. Oregon*' (criminal syndicalism 
law); Chambers v. Florida®? (third-de- 
gree methods); Missouri ex rel. Gaines 
v. Canada** (Negro admission to Uni- 
versity of Missouri); United States v. 
Classic** (conduct of primary elections 
where federal offices are involved); 
Bridges v. California®® (free speech for 
labor leaders and newspapers); West 
Virginia v. Barnette*® (flag salute and 
Jehovah’s Witnesses—overruling the 1940 
decision in Gobitis v. Minersviiie School 
District); Smith v. Allwright®* (Texas 
white primary litigation—overruling the 
1935 decision in Grovey v. Townsend); 
United States v. Lovett®* (terming con- 
gressional withholding of salary a “bill 
of attainder”); People of Illinois ex rel. 
McCollum v. Board of Education® (re- 
leased time for religious teaching); Shel- 
ley v. Kraemer® (enforcement of restric- 
tive covenants in land transfers); Sweatt 
v. Painter®* (Negro admission to Univer- 
sity of Texas Law School); and Hender- 
son v. United States® (Negro service in 
railroad dining-cars). In a few of these 
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cases the dissents were of more real sig- 
nificance to the preservation of constitu- 
tional liberty than the majority opinions; 
this is the way with law and opinion 
under the Constitution. 

In a case decided at the close of the 
1949 term, the Court was asked to de- 
cide on the petition of twenty-one Ger- 
man nationals for writs of habeas cor- 
pus.*° They had been convicted by a 
military commission in China of vio- 
lating the laws of war; after the sur- 
render of Germany they had continued 
to supply military information to Japan. 
The petitioners were sent to Germany and 
incarcerated in a prison in the American 
zone of occupied Germany. They sought 
to test the legality of their detention by 
suing for a writ in the District Court 
of the District of Columbia. Mr. Justice 
Robert H. Jackson, who had prosecuted 
the war-crimes trial at Nuremburg, read 
the opinion of the Court for a majority 
of six. The question was one of the juris- 
diction of civil courts vis-a-vis military 
authorities in dealing with enemy aliens 
overseas. The Court held that the pe- 
titioners had no right to the writ, saying, 
among other things, that “... these pris- 
oners at no relevant time were within any 
territory over which the United States is 
sovereign [;] and the scenes of their 
offense, their capture, their trial and their 
punishment were beyond the territorial 
jurisdiction of any court of the United 
States.” 


63 Johnson v. Eisentrager, 339 U.S. 763 
(1950). 


Mr. Justice Black, joined by Justices 
Douglas and Burton, saw it differently; 
they would have granted the writ of 
habeas corpus. Black wrote: “Conquest 
by the United States, unlike conquest by 
many other nations, does not mean tyran- 
ny. For our people ‘choose to maintain 
their greatness by justice rather than vio- 
lence. Our constitutional principles are 
such that their mandate of equal justice 
under law should be applied as well when 
we occupy lands across the sea as when 
our flag flew only over thirteen colonies. 
Our nation proclaims a belief in the dig- 
nity of human beings as such, no matter 
what their nationality or where they hap- 
pen to live. Habeas corpus, as an instru- 
ment to protect against illegal imprison- 
ment, is written into the Constitution. Its 
use by courts cannot in my judgment be 
constitutionally abridged by executive or 
by Congress. I would hold that our courts 
can exercise it whenever any United 
States official illegally imprisons any per- 
son in any land we govern. Courts should 
not for any reason abdicate this, the lofti- 
est power with which the Constitution 
has endowed them.”®4 

Justices Black, Burton, and Douglas 
showed the vision which would put the 
lie to Mr. Dooley’s observation about 
the Insular cases following the Spanish- 
American War in early years of the twen- 
tieth century. Mr. Dooley said, it will be 
recalled, “I see th’ Supreme Court has 
decided th’ Constitution don’t follow th’ 
flag.” 


64 Tbid., at 798. 
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i ee the desiderata for de- 
termining the place of foreign-language 
study in general education are few and 
simple: (1) an accurate description of the 
nature of general education, (2) evidence 
that the study of a foreign language can 
and does contribute to the education so 
defined, and (8) either (a) evidence that 
the contribution thus made by language 
study is unique, is more efficiently made 
than that of other studies, or is for some 
other reason indispensable to the pro- 
gram, or (b) if language study is not 
uniquely demanded, some indication of 
the circumstances under which it is to be 
selected from among other studies equally 
suitable. This analysis rests, of course, on 
the assumption that the nature of an edu- 
cational program as a whole should con- 
trol the nature of its component parts, 
language study along with the others. We 
shall consider later a course of action 
possible for anyone not prepared to make 
this assumption. But if we make it for the 
moment, then, given these data, we are in 
a position to acknowledge or to reject the 
claims of any particular language pro- 
gram to inclusion within any particular 
program of general education. 
Unfortunately, these data are not forth- 
coming. The difficulty begins with the 
very first point when one searches for a 
generally accepted definition of general 
education, especially for a statement exact 
enough to determine what sort of lan- 
guage study or what aspects of language 
study can contribute to the program so 
defined. In present educational usage 
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“general education” is a symbol with a 
large number of referents; and, further- 
more, many of the programs labeled 
“general education” do not possess a defi- 
nition sufficiently precise to function as a 
criterion for language study. 

The probable historical cause of this 
situation is the fact that general education 
developed as a revolt against specializa- 
tion and, in consequence, has tended to 
be defined negatively. With the emphasis 
on what general education was not, there 
has sometimes been less precision and 
clarity in stating what it was. 

But whether or not man as a vocation- 
ally or otherwise specialized animal is ex- 
cluded from consideration, his nature can 
be analyzed into many different aspects— 
and each analysis can be carried out from 
many different points of view, in many 
different sets of terms, at many different 
levels of generality and particularity, and 
with different emphases on various parts 
of the analyses. Thus some definitions of 
general education are stated with refer- 
ence to the ends or objectives of the 
program. But others begin with and stress 
the materials studied (such as the texts, 
the problems, activities, historical peri- 
ods), the procedures used (discussion 
groups, field work, work experience), the 
type of student educated, the time and 
place at which the education is given, the 
persons teaching it, and the like. 

Similarly, many institutions would 
agree to the proposition that helping the 
student solve his problems is one of the 
aims of general education. But the various 
programs select very different problems 
for treatment and believe that the stu- 
dent can be helped with them in very dif- 
ferent ways. As a member of a family, 
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does he need to acquire the moral virtues 
or to learn how to run a budget? And if 
the latter, does he need a specific course 
in budgeting, or do more general ones in 
mathematics, problem-solving, or so- 
called “scientific method” give him better 
help with this and other problems? 

Since the purpose of this paper is not to 
discuss the problem of defining general 
education, the foregoing sketch—patently 
incomplete even for the few matters it 
touches—is intended only to illustrate the 
problem and to serve as a premise for 
the inference relevant to our present dis- 
cussion. The conclusion is that no general 
statement about the position of foreign 
languages in general education can be 
meaningful at present; the programs are 
too diverse. Obviously, the study of for- 
eign languages can and will play a dif- 
ferent part in a program designed to in- 
culcate general intellectual skills from 
that which it performs in a program de- 
voted to consideration of certain imme- 
diate, specific problems; and in the latter 
instance the nature of the particular prob- 
lems selected will further modify the con- 
tribution and scope of language study. 
The function of language study will be 
different, and possibly also the size and 
importance of its role. 

In this situation three courses of action 
appear open to the person interested in 
relating foreign languages to general edu- 
cation. One is to wait in the hope that 
further experience and further mutual 
contact among the programs will produce 
a more generally accepted referent for 
“general education.” Even though some 
observers may think they detect such a 
centripetal movement, its progress is too 
slow to make the policy of waiting seem 
fruitful in the immediate future. 

A second possibility is to take one of 
the specific programs of general educa- 
tion as now defined and show the relation 
of language study to it. It is surprising, 
however, that we find in the literature few 
attempts to relate a language program to 
that particular program of general educa- 
tion in which it functions and of which it 


presumably forms a part. In some in- 
stances the general program may be so ill 
defined, ill articulated, or both that the 
language teacher can hardly show how 
his work fits. In other cases a possible ex- 
planation for the lack of such statements 
may be that they are thought to have 
purely local interest, and hence few po- 
tential authors and editors have tried to 
give them wider circulation. It hardly 
need be remarked, however, that a group 
of such studies, made by workers in dif- 
ferent programs, would be a major con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the varied 
roles which foreign-language study can 
play in the different general educations. 
But, since the author is not connected 
with language work in a program of gen- 
eral education, this second possibility is 
not open. 

The third possible course of action 
amid the present variety of general edu- 
cations is to beg the question of defining 
it. We would then consider the educative 
possibilities of language study quite 
apart from any concept of “general edu- 
cation,” realizing that any specific defini- 
tion of it might exclude or amend many 
of the suggestions thus offered for all 
conceivable programs. This effort to in- 
clude all possible values means a larger 
and longer task than that delimited by 
some theory of general education; but, 
if it is the only possible course, we must 
face it. And this job is, of course, that 
undertaken by those who reject our ear- 
lier assumption that the kind of language 
study done should be determined by the 
nature of the general program of which 
it forms a part. For now we have a free 
choice among the educative possibilities 
of language study. 

Since this road seems the only one 
open to this paper, we may at least ex- 
plore it for a few steps to see the general 
direction in which it leads. And evidently 
it leads directly toward that huge pile of 
speeches, articles, and many books en- 
titled “The Value of Studying F oreign 
Languages.” This heap is of formidable 
size, since, for our culture, its earlier 
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layers consist of statements by Romans 
concerning the desirability of studying 
Greek and the pre-Italic dialects and the 
intervening centuries have contributed 
generously to its bulk. Upon inspection, 
however, it becomes apparent that the 
elements composing this pile are con- 
siderably less heterogeneous than one 
might expect from its size, for the num- 
ber of clearly distinct and separate argu- 
ments is relatively small. But thousands 
of authors have felt called upon to re- 
state them in regard to new languages, in 
new sets of terms, for new audiences, and 
in relation to new problems, new inter- 
ests, new situations. Since these claims 
are familiar to every alleged friend and 
foe of language study, there is no need to 
recapitulate them here. 

It is pertinent, however, to inquire why 
controversy still exists concerning the 
educational value of studying foreign 
languages. One would think that at some 
time in the passing centuries certain of 
these statements would have been vali- 
dated and accepted, others would have 
been shown tc be unfounded and have 
been discarded. Why, then, are the same 
old arguments again and again asserted 
and just as regularly denied without any 
validation of either view? In my opinion 
the most fundamental answer is that the 
claims have not been asserted in such 
form that they could be either validated 
or invalidated; hence arises the seeming- 
ly endless chain of affirmation and denial. 
The educational outcomes and values 
have customarily been stated simply and 
categorically. If one takes these state- 
ments literally, they appear to assert that 
any and every student who studies a 
foreign language attains such-and-such a 
value or attains such-and-such an objec- 
tive. As universal assertions of this sort, 
the claims are probably all demonstrably 
false. As more generic propositions stat- 
ing explicitly the specific sets of condi- 
tions under which they are thought to be 
attainable by certain types of students, 
they can be subjected to validation and 
quite probably shown to be sound within 


the limits stated in their own formula- 
tions. Language teachers and learners 
have not been talking nonsense for the 
last two thousand years. In terms of per- 
sonal experience, I can assert quite 
vehemently many of the values custom- 
arily attributed to language study. But 
the attempt to legislate one’s personal 
experience into a universal law is an un- 
dertaking usually marked by naiveté or 
fraud. The results and values cited in 
most statements have undoubtedly been 
realized under certain conditions. But, 
without the specification of these very 
conditions, the statements mean little or 
nothing and, if interpreted literally, are 
usually palpably false. 

What may seem a far-fetched compari- 
son to an art so different from language 
teaching as that of cookery may be illu- 
minating. There we do not dare to assert 
that anyone entering a kitchen will 
emerge with an angel-food cake, though 
many people have done so in the past— 
and with quite delectable ones, too. But 
we have to assume that the person wants 
to make such a cake and has a recipe 
which he is prepared to follow and the 
proper ingredients. This recipe is nothing 
but a statement of the conditions neces- 
sary for the desired result: rules for the 
selection and preparation of ingredients 
and apparatus, directions for steps in the 
process of preparation (order of mixing, 
oven temperature, cooking-time), and 
the rest. Unless these conditions are 
known and taken account of, even if he 
tries to make a cake, the result is sweet- 
ened flour-and-water paste thickened 
with egg white or something of the sort. 
Many factors intervene between entering 
a kitchen and emerging with a cake. 

The application of this inelegant ana- 
logue to the study of foreign languages 
needs no belabored interpretation. It is 
fruitless to talk about values and objec- 
tives gained through the study of foreign 
languages without stating the conditions 
under which those results are thought 
likely to occur. We must get into the 
habit of stating our values in explicit 
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relation to the abilities, interests, back- 
grounds, and futures of the students, the 
kind of language he studies, and the 
conditions (e.g., time, materials, groups, 
precedures) under which he studies it. 
Stating values and objectives in this form 
is a complicated and even cumbersome 
procedure. We will have to think and 
work before we talk. We can be certain 
that attacks on our present problems will 
not produce solutions but rather still 
more complicated problems to be solved. 
We will investigate one variable, only to 
find that it masks several more. On the 
other hand, we have no reason to believe 
that the muttering of incantations will 
prove more efficacious in the study of 
language learning than it has in other 
areas. If we want knowledge, we must 
be prepared to work for it. 

If we undertake to talk about objec- 
tives and values only in relation to the 
conditions under which we believe they 
can be obtained, two related benefits will 
accrue: our theoretical formulations will 
guide practice by indicating specifically 
how such results are most likely to be 
obtained; and practice, in turn, can di- 
rectly substantiate, deny, or amend the 
formulations. As things now stand, we 
are in the position described by Kant: 
our concepts are empty, and our per- 
cepts are blind. 

As to why this procedure has not been 
suggested more frequently than to my 
knowledge it has, I can suggest three 
possible causes beyond the obvious fact 
that executing the suggestion involves 
hard work. First, at various times and 
places in the past these conditions may 
have been so standardized by the educa- 
tional, social, and cultural situation that 
they literally went without saying. The 
kind of student, the purpose he had, the 
languages, the materials, the procedures, 
and all the rest have often been so lim- 
ited in variety that no speaker or writer 
thought it necessary to mention them or 
any audience to inquire about them. A 
set of generally existing conditions im- 
plicitly formed a fairly rigid context 


within which one could talk meaning- 
fully about values and outcomes even in 
very general propositions. Though this 
uniformity has not prevailed for the past 
century (with each decade seeming to 
introduce still greater heterogeneity), 
old habits are strong. We have failed to 
make our discourse about the data keep 
pace with the increasing complexity of 
the data. 

Another possible reason for our failure 
to be specific about conditions is the ego- 
centricity in all of us, each one of whom 
is concerned with a relatively narrow 
band in the total spectrum of language 
study. But our own experiences as learn- 
ers or teachers of languages mean “lan- 
guage study” to us, despite their special 
conditions, of which we are often un- 
aware. 

A third reason for failure to adopt this 
procedure may be its involvement in the 
problem of validation. Even after we 
have stated the end of language study 
in such form that these assertions may be 
tested, there will remain controversy 
about the nature and method of ade- 
quate validation—about the kind and 
amount of evidence necessary before one 
can assert that the statement has been 
validated. (There are also those who 
doubt whether some propositions are 
capable of validation by any means 
whatsoever.) For example, one aspect of 
this controversy, if stated in grossest 
terms, is the old feud between those who 
insist upon “formal,” “objective,” “quan- 
tified,” data as the only acceptable evi- 
dence and the group who press the case 
for more “subjective” or “qualitative” evi- 
dence. Since the present place is not a 
suitable one in which to take up this 
complicated question as it applies to lan- 
guage learning, two comments must suf- 
fice. One, a separation of the two prob- 
lems, specific statement and validation, 
can have the usual advantages of analy- 
sis, in that the parts are of more manage- 
able size than the whole. In some in- 
stances the area of conflict can be local- 
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ized; and work and discussion can be 
brought to bear directly on the point at 
issue. Second, work with one part may 
aid in clearing up the issues and reduc- 
ing the disagreements in the other. For 
example, a teacher who believes in the 
“subjective” approach to validation may 
find that, if he states his objectives so as 
to make explicit the limitations in regard 
to type of student, etc., which he actually 
has in mind, the supposedly opposed “ob- 
jectivitists” will be quite ready to admit 
that his method of validation is fairly 
adequate under these limitations. Con- 
versely, if this same teacher formally 
states his claims, “All students in all 
American high schools inevitably will 
...> he himself may see that his per- 
sonal experience and impressions gained 
from work with his students are an inade- 
quate base on which to ground so sweep- 
ing a proposition. 

Whatever the worth of the suggestions 
offered here, I foresee at least one reac- 
tion on the part of language teachers. 
They are likely to regard these proposals 
as an unfair singling-out of language 
study for special scrutiny. They will 
point out that the desiderata listed in the 
first paragraph are relevant to the deter- 
mination of the place of all subjects in 
the curriculum of general education; and 
they will say, quite properly, that many 
other subjects are no better off in these re- 
spects than is language study. The values 
and outcomes of these subjects are also 
asserted categorically; but, because these 
studies have entered the curriculum un- 
der the labels “vital,” “dynamic,” “mod- 
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ern, “progressive,” “useful,” or the like, 
educators have hesitated to assess them 
as skeptically as they have foreign-lan- 
guage study; hence language teachers 
are inclined to insist that others, too, put 
their houses in order before language 
teachers undertake the arduous tasks sug- 
gested here. In one sense this retort is 
just. Subjects have entered the curricu- 
lum riding various educational band- 
wagons, been washed into it by social 
tides, or been forced in by pressure 
groups. An adequate theory of general 
education would subject them all to in- 
quiry, not merely the traditional scape- 
goats. 

But on another level it is fair to ask 
whether the fact that one puts no more 
sand in the sugar and no more water in 
the kerosene than do others is a sufficient 
basis for moral complacency on the part 
of any educational retailer. This paper 
assumes that teachers of foreign lan- 
guages are interested in knowing what 
they ought to do, not merely in what they 
can get away with. If we are to form any 
adequate idea of the proper position of 
language study in general education, we 
can scarcely rest content with the feeling 
that language study is merely no worse 
than the other parts of general education. 
Moreover, many language teachers feel 
that language study does not now have 
its rightful place in general education. 
One way of gaining that status may be 
the use of pressure, propaganda, and 
rhetoric. It seems too bad, however, if 
another way—that of demonstrating its 
contribution—should be ignored. 





THE PROBLEM OF CULTURAL SYNTHESIS IN HISTORY 
Herbert Lamm 


i... dimensions within which the eval- 
uation of the problem of cultural syn- 
thesis will be made in this paper are 
basically two in number, and in the 
course of development of this theme we 
hope to show that these two dimensions 
are intrinsically related: first, the prac- 
tical dimension, i.e., how such a con- 
ception can be fitted meaningfully into 
a well-planned college curriculum and, 
second, the theoretic dimension, i.e., the 
principles by which such a concept can 
be analyzed and connected with other 
concepts. 

In order to show the relevance of our 
consideration, we might point to the 
actual situations in which the idea of 
cultural synthesis has crept into various 
courses in various degrees of clarity and 
confusion and in many cases has been 
adopted as the organizing principle in 
courses like the familiar “History of 
Western Civilization” or “The Intellec- 
tual and Cultural History of Europe.” 
In some cases there is an overt intro- 
duction, as part of the text and materials 
of such a course, of the authors who have 
either created this idea or have adopted 
it as following a tradition; in other cases 
the actual tracing of the historical se- 
quence embodies this idea as a pattern. 
One example should suffice: We may 
point to the frequency with which refer- 
ence is made to the medieval synthesis 
or the thirteenth-century synthesis, in 
which often there is implied a greater 
degree of unity than in other periods of 
history. Now it is not our aim to dis- 
miss such procedures as meaningless, but 
rather to estimate the manner in which 
some meaning may be given them. Gen- 
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erally there is little attention paid to a 
critical analysis of this idea which has 
been adopted as a pattern. 

In our theoretic dimension, it might 
be well to examine the two terms which 
are connected in our problem: (1) cul- 
ture, (2) synthesis. The term “culture” 
has assumed increasing sway over the 
minds of teachers of history and of their 
students. This is evident in the serious- 
ness with which philosophical and his- 
torical circles have taken the differenti- 
ation between the cultural and the natu- 
ral sciences. Philosophers of history like 
Dilthey and Rickert and historians like 
Spengler and Toynbee have had their 
influence to the degree that any discus- 
sion of the subject, whether accepting 
or rejecting their premises, is surrounded 
by the atmosphere shed by their concep- 
tion of culture and civilization and by 
the currency of the term Geisteswissen- 
schaften. For Dilthey, whose ideas are 
embodied in several of his historical 
studies, like The Life of Schleiermacher 
and The Interpretation and Analysis of 
Man in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Cen- 
turies, there is a clear separation of the 
“sciences of nature” (Naturwissenschaf- 
ten) and the “sciences of spirit” ( Geistes- 
wissenschaften), a differentiation not in 
terms of their respective methods or of 
their objects (which sometimes coincide) 
but in terms of their content. The facts of 
the sciences of spirit, or cultural sciences, 
are not given to us, like the processes of 
nature, by means of a conceptual general- 
ized framework but rather in a real, im- 
mediate, and total way. They are appre- 
hended integrally, as Gestalts, in all their 
reality; hence the cultural sciences are 
prior, in the order of knowledge, to the 
natural sciences. Being historically ori- 
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ented, they are made to serve architec- 
tonically with respect to the natural sci- 
ences, inasmuch as ultimately all science 
is a historical product. The aim of the 
cultural sciences is to permit us to under- 
stand man as a historical being rather 
than as a “nature” or a “substance”; in- 
deed, human nature itself is fundamen- 
tally historical, and the constitutive mark 
of cultural or spiritual life is “historicity.” 
Historicity is conceived as being a con- 
centration of the heritage of the past in 
the present; being historical is in its pri- 
mary sense being heavy or pregnant with 
the past. 

According to Dilthey, the understand- 
ing of this historical, cultural world re- 
quires the construction of a general 
“hermeneutics,” a fundamental method 
the aim of which is not “explanation” 
but “comprehension” (Verstehen). Com- 
prehension is the spontaneous act by 
means of which the cultural world is 
grasped, as manifested in external em- 
bodiments like signs, gestures, and in- 
scriptions. Such externalizations are ulti- 
mately referred to man as the creator of 
culture, determining it and, in turn, de- 
termined by it. In order to interpret the 
diversity of cultures in historical develop- 
ment, Dilthey finds it necessary to es- 
tablish a typology of world views com- 
prising the religious and practical, as 
well as the theoretic, attitudes of man. 
In fact, everything lives and moves in the 
unity of the world view and of the life 
which is experienced in every great his- 
torical epoch. There are basically three 
such great conceptions: (1) materialism 
or positivism, in which spirit is “deduced” 
from nature and everything is submitted 
to a rigid determinism; (2) objective 
idealism, the most characteristic form of 
which is pantheism, in which the uni- 
verse is conceived as an evolution from 
a single principle, to which all else is 
subordinated; and (3), finally, the ideal- 
ism of freedom, which separates nature 
from spirit and affirms the transcendence 
of the latter and its final triumph over 
the natural world. 


We have gone to such length in pre- 
senting the ideas of Dilthey, in order to 
indicate how a captivating idea can find 
its way into a field like history and fur- 
nish a model for actual historical narra- 
tives. The suggestive manner in which it 
purports to weave the infinitely rich and 
complex data into a unitary pattern and 
its differentiation of the natural and the 
cultural-historical sciences point the way 
in which the historically oriented disci- 
plines can assume supremacy over the 
theoretic and natural sciences in virtue 
of their greater synthesizing power. The 
subject matter, methods, and laws of the 
natural sciences become subordinate to 
the organizing power of the cultural sci- 
ences because the former, by abstracting 
from the rich content of the historical 
materials, depend on repeatable elements 
which give them their certitude at the 
expense of doing injustice to the unique- 
ness of the individual. 

It is, of course, readily conceivable at 
this juncture that an organization of 
knowledge with the mathematical and 
natural sciences as the model could re- 
verse the picture presented by Dilthey 
by insisting, as has happened frequently, 
that history, dealing as it does with the 
particular, falls short of the precision of 
science and that only in so far as it par- 
takes of the scientific method can it justi- 
fy acceptance of the evidence with which 
it interprets and verifies its data. Thus 
the theory of history and its place in the 
organization of knowledge envisaged by 
Taine in his History of English Litera- 
ture or in his Essay on Titus Livy makes 
of the milieu one of the determinant fac- 
tors of the historical process, which is, 
consequently, subject to the same laws 
and can be, in principle, the object of 
the same predictions as are possible in 
natural science. In fact, the label of “posi- 
tivism” regularly placed on Taine’s views 
does not prevent him from making fun- 
damental to his conception of history a 
morphology of culture in which the study 
of the external conditions is used to cre- 
ate a pattern in which each of the facts 
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in a cultural sphere in a given period is 
found to be in strict correspondence with 
the facts of the other spheres in the same 
period. On the other hand, according to 
Taine, the necessity of a decomposition 
of the complex facts into their simple 
elements and then their reconstruction 
by means of an associationist psychology 
is integrated into a philosophy which 
gives to these simple elements a force 
and a creative power, ending in a com- 
prehensive formula for the totality of 
processes of the universe. All modifica- 
tions of the absolute substance repre- 
sented by this formula are subject to de- 
termination and to law, but the activity 
of the substance itself is free and un- 
caused. 

The problem we are faced by is this: 
At one time such a “world view” as that 
of Taine held sway over the historian, 
just as today a Dilthey furnishes the 
model. Is it, then, a matter of a whirligig 
of fashion and taste, or can the historian 
estimate with a greater degree of stabil- 
ity what his position should be when pre- 
sented with a succession and variety of 
total conceptions and syntheses? Thus 
far, our theoretic dimension seems to 
lead us to an impasse in which the prac- 
tical procedure of the historian adopts or 
assimilates ideas and patterns more or 
less unconsciously, so long as they allow 
him to organize a unitary picture of the 
events which he is concerned with 
tracing. 

Perhaps a rather close examination of 
the practical dimension of our problem 
may clarify it. Instead of talking in terms 
of philosophic synthesis, the philosophy 
of history, and the role of history in a 
systematic totality of cultural sciences, 
let us take the perspective of a student 
who has reached the terminal stage of a 
general education in his college career. 
We presuppose that he brings with him 
a variety of experience in diverse areas, 
in which he has been presented with 
data which are germane and has become 
aware of methods appropriate to the in- 
telligent handling of those data. 


Whether the assumption is that there 
are no separable departments of knowl- 
edge but rather that there is a fusion of 
the arts and sciences or whether the 
assumption is that experience may be 
broken up analytically into a number of 
distinguishable fields of knowledge, the 
problem of general education on either 
assumption would still be to bring to- 
gether a variety of materials in some sort 
of unity or integration. On this more 
practical level, then, the problem of cul- 
tural synthesis can be translated into the 
problem of integration in a general edu- 
cation. 

How is such an integration possible? 
It is evident that the character of the 
integration will reflect the character of 
the experience which the student has 
realized prior to his entering an integra- 
tion course. By way of illustration, let us 
suppose three different types of problems 
with which the student has been con- 
fronted during his college career, which 
he has learned to identify and differen- 
tiate with some degree of satisfaction. 

The first comes customarily in the field 
of the social sciences, in which the mat- 
ter dealt with centers around groups of 
men associated together for the accom- 
plishment of certain actions envisaged as 
desirable. The student as an individual 
may be asked to determine or understand 
for himself his relation to the various in- 
stitutions and associations which sur- 
round him and in which he is a partici- 
pant and which in this specific sense form 
his environment. He may have learned, 
moreover, in pursuing this problem, to 
differentiate between those social and 
political environments in which he as an 
individual would have a relative degree 
of freedom in pursuing his own standards 
of individuality while relating himself to 
his group and those environments in 
which the very possibility of individual 
freedom is regarded as vicious fallacy, 
treating the individual as an atom rather 
than as organically connected with a 
broader, more encompassing social or 
political whole. The discussion of free- 
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dom in such a context would vary, de- 
pending on whether there is room for a 
certain latitude and contingency of indi- 
vidual deliberation and action or wheth- 
er freedom itself, on the other hand, is 
regarded as the last stage of a progress 
in which every preceding stage is neces- 
sary. Finally, the existence of world ten- 
sions and the possibility of setting up 
new institutions to mitigate or resolve 
them, together with the problems ema- 
nating from this, like the status of indi- 
viduals, social groups, and nations in 
such a comprehensive unit, would still 
fall within the scope of problems of ac- 
tion and decision. 

The second type of problem normally 
emerges as presented in a course in 
mathematics or physics or the natural 
sciences, in which interest is focused on 
the attainment of theoretic insight or 
knowledge by means of inquiry into 
the nature and properties of the subject 
under consideration. The aim is that of 
adequate theoretic generalization for 
purposes of knowledge, whether or not 
physics and biology are reduced to 
mathematical terms, and the model is 
that of setting up postulates and deduc- 
ing an entire sequence of propositions; 
or, on the other hand, the methods of 
physics and biology are sharply distin- 
guished from those of mathematics, and 
room is made for induction as the way of 
dealing with the observational data as 
nonabstractive and hence nonmathemati- 
cal. 

Finally, in this putative scheme of gen- 
eral education, there is the problem of 
giving defensible independence to the 
power of appreciation of the arts and of 
self-expression, ordinarily faced in hu- 
manities courses, despite the fact that 
there are respectable schools of thought 
by whose approach the appreciation, in- 
terpretation, and analysis of art objects is 
not feasible without placing them in the 
broader context of the social or political 
whole. Consequently, although the stu- 
dent is free to come out with the conclu- 
sion that an understanding of the struc- 


ture of a Haydn symphony or a Mozart 
quartet is impossible without relating it 
to the fact that the composer, historically, 
depended on the institution of patronage, 
he would still be expected to give an ac- 
count of the symphony or quartet in 
question which showed some apprecia- 
tion of its musical structure. 

This is at best a rough picture of the 
kinds of experience which the student 
may amass for integration in a program 
of general education. In such a context 
these experiences should constitute the 
data from which the integration is to be 
constructed. The particular kind of inte- 
gration with which we are concerned, 
however, is historical integration, and we 
emphasize that other kinds of integration 
are not only possible in such a scheme 
but desirable. In the well-established 
sense in which history is concerned with 
events in space and time, a historical syn- 
thesis or integration would seem to be 
impossible. At any rate, such an attempt 
at integration has a characteristic mate- 
rial limitation in so far as the reconstruc- 
tion of the life of the past from extant 
records does not permit of direct verifi- 
cation save by showing the impossibility 
of obviating the records themselves. Yet, 
although the historical data are fragmen- 
tary in character, the necessary element 
of reconstruction consists in relating the 
data to others within the context. In this 
sense the problem of a historical integra- 
tion will consist in rearranging in terms 
of a historical sequence all the items of 
experience which the student brings with 
him from the different areas of which we 
have spoken. The realization of such an 
aim, however, seems to contain an am- 
biguity which should be clarified by dis- 
tinguishing the level on which cultural 
history traces its historical sequence and 
the alternative or supplementary pro- 
cedure to which we have pointed in 
stressing the variety of kinds of experi- 
ence out of which the historical integra- 
tion will make its rearrangement by lo- 
cating such items in a temporal develop- 
ment. 
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First of all, out of the infinite variety 
of materials which the historical matrix 
contains within itself and which, evi- 
dently, can never be reproduced in all 
their particularity, the historical account 
will necessarily select those events and 
agents in history which have a certain 
minimum magnitude. Such events and 
agents are given a local and temporal 
habitation so that they can be identified 
and characterized in the historical ac- 
count. Second, since the historical ac- 
count is the presentation of a develop- 
ment of which the events are phases, the 
aim should be to convey to the student, 
or elicit from him, an appreciation of the 
continuity of culture or civilization, in 
which one period, epoch, or generation 
can be said to influence another. 

The value of this conveying of the 
meaning of historical continuity lies in 
being able to show that through our 
present knowledge of the development 
we can “know ourselves” or our back- 
ground, our own civilization as molded 
by the past. In this sense it can be said 
that the “understanding” of cultural phe- 
nomena demands a more comprehensive 
knowledge than is involved in the ex- 
planations and generalizations of natural 
science and mathematics, in that the very 
character of a culture has involved in it 
the rhythms of growth and decline. The 
continuity of growth, with the present as 
its end-point, is such that what we call 
“the present” has within it those elements 
of the past which have persevered in 
some extant form, whether it be that of a 
cultural tradition, a social institution still 
in force, or artistic techniques still being 
exploited. This is the sense in which an 
anthropologist like Tylor describes cul- 
ture as a complex totality comprising 
“the knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, 
customs and other capabilities and habits 
acquired by man as a member of soci- 
ety.” 

Present knowledge of the historical de- 
velopment, the “knowing of ourselves,” 
not only involves an acquaintance with 
the cultural tradition as coming down to 


us through a variety of influences but 
can, in turn, modify or transform its past. 
More concretely, this aim can be illus- 
trated by the manner in which Greek 
civilization with its arts, sciences, and 
political institutions influenced and was 
modified in character by the Romans, 
and likewise the manner in which Chris- 
tian civilization in its earlier stages as 
well as in the Middle Ages was influenced 
by and modified Roman, and in a more 
limited way Greek, culture and so on up 
to the present. 

In the historical presentation of this 
sort of development, an important aim 
should be to insure that the richness and 
complexity of the historical processes 
that are the object of the account should 
not suffer from an oversimplification for 
the sake of “economy” or aesthetic effect. 
The propensity to squeeze historical data 
into the framework of a single idea or 
pattern tends to make the historical 
agents, periods, and institutions mere em- 
bodiments or instruments of such a pat- 
tern or idea, whether or not the data fit 
the scheme. It might be remarked in this 
context that it is not inevitable in the cul- 
tural kind of history, with its tendency 
toward systematic or organic comprehen- 
siveness, that the richness of the histori- 
cal data and objects be ignored: a Bos- 
suet, writing his universal history, is 
often esteemed by the historian who does 
not share his convictions for the historical 
knowledge with which he marshals his 
materials. In general, the Periclean age, 
the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, the 
Reformation, and the Puritan movement 
gain in significance as the variety and 
complexity of the materials on the basis 
of which the age in question is character- 
ized are taken into account. For example, 
the Middle Ages may be said to have al- 
tered their character when the concep- 
tion of them as a mere interval between 
antiquity and Renaissance was given up 
and when the evidence that emerged 
when a new guiding principle was 
adopted presented us with a historical 
period richly filled with scientific, artis- 
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tic, and technical achievements. Like- 
wise, the assumption that the Greeks 
were a race of speculative dreamers with 
an aversion or incapacity for the empiri- 
cal became difficult to maintain when the 
study of source materials discovered a 
highly developed tradition of empirical 
inquiry. To take a final example, the 
manner in which a thin conception of 
Puritanism was forced to regard a figure 
like Milton as “atypical” was altered by 
careful attention to the complexity of 
historical materials has resulted in a 
much more adequate historical approach 
to the Puritan movement, in which Mil- 
ton is not read out of the picture but ac- 
count is taken of him. The historical 
presentation or synthesis should there- 
fore convey to the student a sense of the 
richness and complexity of a period; the 
complexity of the data presented in a 
cultural synthesis makes it more difficult 
to speak of specimens and instances of a 
general rule in the identification and 
characterization of the facts than in a 
science like physics. 

Thus the historical presentation of the 
civilization of the Greek polis will en- 
deavor to exhibit the variety of pursuits— 
artistic, scientific, and political—in their 
concrete embodiment. The attempt to 
bring out the high level of achievement 
here, the material and sociopolitical cir- 
cumstances which made it possible for 
the various pursuits to flourish—the rela- 
tion of the growth of commercial econ- 
omy and the introduction of technologies 
and sciences as well as of political insti- 
tutions—and, in general, the manner in 
which a prudent statesman like Pericles 
could furnish the conditions congenial 
for the exercise of “an all-sided culture” 
should exploit the richness of the data 
themselves in its presentation. On this 
level the great heterogeneity of the fac- 
tors of such a culture would seem to fuse 
into a homogeneous unity, so that con- 
temporaries are spoken of as forming 
part of the same culture: all contribute 
something to it which makes the culture 
what it is, but all move and have their 


being in the culture—in this sense they 
are “children of the time.” 

But, to take one example, Plato and 
Aristotle both speak of, and point to, the 
same set of institutions; yet the political 
ideas and theories of both differ radical- 
ly. In the very act of presenting influen- 
tial works like the Republic of Plato and 
the Politics of Aristotle, the tendency to 
reduce to a common cultural base the 
difference of ideas manifested in Aris- 
totle’s criticism, e.g., of the communa! life 
of the Platonic guardians, should be 
avoided if it prevents the analysis of such 
a difference of principles. A capital error 
to be avoided at all costs is, consequent- 
ly, that of “deducing” from the social 
and political circumstances of the Greek 
city-state the interpretations and doc- 
trines which form part of a connected 
system of ideas—an error which has often, 
though not essentially, become associated 
and identified with “cultural synthesis.” 
The tracing of the historical develop- 
ment, however, can actually show the in- 
fluence which such doctrines have had in 
a tradition or rather two different tradi- 
tions reaching to the present; thus the 
familiar arguments pro and con with re- 
spect to the controversy around common 
versus private ownership of property can 
be seen to stem from the arguments in 
Aristotle’s Politics against the ideas of 
property contained in Plato’s Republic. 
Similar considerations would apply to the 
problem of the alterations in economic, 
social, and intellectual life made by 
many discoveries and inventions like the 
printing press and the factory system. It 
might be observed in passing that it is 
theories of a special sort that make the 
state of a culture depend causally on the 
alteration of material conditions; but 
what can be said safely in this context is 
that such theories as historical material- 
ism themselves have become parts of a 
phase of historical development and as 
such have had a noticeable effect. 

In the broad sense we have interpreted 
the historical synthesis thus far as a kind 
of reconstruction of the life of the past 
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from present remains. Our search for a 
possible basis of intelligibility and mean- 
ing for such a synthesis centers around 
three problems implicit in this kind of re- 
construction, problems which can be 
carefully distinguished from one another: 
(1) the question of the source of avail- 
able principles for the interpretation of 
the historical data; (2) the problem of 
the data themselves—how to discover 
and assemble them as available mate- 
rials; and, finally, (3) the problem of the 
fact which is identified by the historical 
interpretation. 

If by “principle” we mean a beginning 
or point of departure, such a beginning 
in our case is established by the specific 
historical work, which itself constitutes a 
synthesis, in that facts established on the 
basis of the available data are brought 
together in a presented whole, after the 
particulars have been assembled and 
have passed critical scrutiny. Conse- 
quently, the historical principles are to 
be found in the ordered works that are 
presented; in the constructed presenta- 
tion which is history as a methodical 
account are merged methods of exposi- 
tion of particulars and facts designated 
and identified in the history. Like a poet- 
ical construction, a historical synthesis is 
a construction in which the agents are 
identifiable and capable of characteriza- 
tion by means of written symbols, on the 
basis of the materials, such as documents, 
manuscripts, inscriptions, and epitaphs. 

The problem of “fact” is one of inquiry 
and discovery, aptly characterized by the 
historian Niebuhr as analogous to dig- 
ging underground in order to find ore. 
The traditional handbook division of his- 
torical method into heuristics, hermeneu- 
tics, and synthesis is too routine to serve 
our purpose. The differentiation of the 
sources into their various kinds, the types 
of evidence attaching to each kind of 
source, the interpretation of the sources, 
and the final ordering and presentation 
of the facts all point to the existence of a 
principle which we wish to emphasize as 
basic to our historical integration. In at- 


tempting to avoid the framework of 
Geisteswissenschaft as a fusion of histori- 
cal elements precluding the possibility of 
analysis, what is desired is as clear a 
statement as possible of a temporal se- 
quence in development, as well as of the 
coexistence of temporal events in a given 
place. In short, we must have a minimum 
framework within which it is possible to 
associate, in a spatial and temporal con- 
text, events, personalities, ideas, or 
theories which have been encountered by 
the student. The direction of procedure 
should go deliberately from the external 
ordering of the materials by means of time 
(chronology) and place (geography ), in 
which the temporal co-ordinate places 
the fact in question in a temporal series 
of facts and the spatial co-ordinate brings 
together events as having occurred at 
different times in the same place. 

Then, what the facts are and that they 
really happened having been determined 
on the basis of historical evidence and 
their placement in an interpretative con- 
text accounted for, there still remains the 
more intrinsic problem of constructing a 
more complete concept in which the in- 
terpretation of the data is itself made in- 
telligible and accounted for. 

Of the.three elements in the historical 
construction, i.e., the matter, the fact, 
and the principle, each in turn can be 
made basic to the other two, and a differ- 
ent kind of construction will result, in 
which the other two become subordinate. 
If, for example, the perspective is such 
that the thread of connection among the 
events is interpreted to be material in 
character and the account given is in 
economic and social terms, the procedure 
is to explain the occurrence of institu- 
tions, ideas, or art objects by their mate- 
rial conditions. From this point of view, 
idealistic interpretation, in which the de- 
termination of the historical “facts” is 
spiritual, would be a figment of the 
imagination; but in both cases—material- 
istic and idealistic—there is a reduction, 
in which ideas are determinations of the 
material conditions, on the one hand, and 
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the material conditions are externaliza- 
tions of an idea or of the spirit of the age 
(Zeitgeist ), on the other hand. 

Historical materials and facts which 
are selected as “important” or “great” by 
some criterion have a varied career, de- 
pending on the kind of interpretation 
placed upon them. On the other hand, 
attention to the material data authenti- 
cated in accordance with the “rules of 
evidence” shows that the data have a 
recalcitrance of their own when the en- 
deavor is made to fit them into some 
pattern. Hence the much discussed prob- 
lem of “history versus value” and the re- 
peated insistence, on one side, that his- 
tory deals solely with what has occurred, 
whereas value belongs to the field of 
ethical theory, and, on the other side, 
that the necessity of selection in historical 
method necessarily presupposes some cri- 
terion of value or importance. 

This debate tends to leave unanswered 
the question as to whether historical data 
can assume a variety of significances as 
one focuses on different problems. In a 
Marxist history the political data mirror 
the view of politics as inseparably con- 
nected with class conflict, and it is as- 
sumed that, when the classless society 
comes into being, political structures will 
disappear and be replaced by a form of 
association in which the relation of ruler 
and subject will no longer obtrude. The 
data of “political history” on such an in- 
terpretation would mirror the stages of 
historical evolution from primitive soci- 
ety to the stage of dictatorship of the 
proletariat. On the other hand, in an 
idealistic interpretation like Hegel’s, in 
which the state is the highest institutional 
structure, the picture would be quite 
different, and the meaning of “impor- 
tance” would likewise differ consider- 
ably. Despite this difference, however, in 
both these views the historical process 
takes on a dialectical pattern in which 
there are phases of development moving 
toward a terminal point in necessary 
stages, e.g., freedom can be realized only 
in a historical series. The problems of 


appreciation and analysis of art, of scien- 
tific theory and explanation, and of polit- 
ical institutions are all made subject to a 
pattern of interpretation in which each 
element falls into place and is grasped 
by the historian’s peculiar ability to 
weave them into a total scheme. In our 
more modest endeavor, this kind of syn- 
thesis would constitute an aspect of the 
historical method which puts the histori- 
cal facts into a wider context in order to 
see their meaning. 

The pattern of meaning linking the his- 
torical data and the facts into an organ- 
ized whole is in one sense not unlike the 
manner in which the plot of a tragedy is 
said to organize the materials of the trag- 
edy into a significant whole. This analogy 
has led historians like Toynbee to make 
of Greek history a tragedy with civiliza- 
tion as the plot and thinkers like Croce to 
identify history with artistic creation (in 
opposition to Bernheim, who regarded the 
historical synthesis as a form of aesthetic 
ornament, whereas history proper deals 
with socially important phenomena). 
There is, however, another aspect of his- 
torical method which has closer analo- 
gies with science than with poetry: that 
of fact-finding and of verifying the re- 
sults of historical research, which again 
has led to an identification at the other 
extreme from Toynbee and Croce, and 
in which history is made a science rather 
than a work of art. 

In the traditional courses in the history 
of Western culture or of the intellectual 
development of Europe and of America, 
there is a peculiarly important problem 
which is almost always neglected or 
glossed over whenever the model of 
Geisteswissenschaften is made all-em- 
bracing. When an idea or theory has 
been made the pattern for tracing the 
historical sequence, it itself is rarely 
examined with the aim of critical evalua- 
tion. The student who is confronted with 
a history which is developed on the basis 
of a biological analogy like Herder’s idea 
of the history of culture as the develop- 
ment of certain racial traits or like Speng- 
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ler’s “morphology” should be able to use 
the experience which he has gained in the 
natural sciences in analyzing organisms 
as wholes with specific parts and func- 
tions, in order to judge such histories, 
especially when they make a claim to 
scientific status. If the analogy is to the 
growth of an organism and the develop- 
ment is conceived to be one of decline, 
the student could raise critical questions 
which would indicate the fact that 
growth in an organism depends on an 
equilibrium in which both anabolic and 
katabolic processes are indispensable and 
likewise with respect to a conception in 
which the pattern is one of infinite prog- 
ress. The ability to deal with the more 
specific problems is a practical presup- 
position to the power of estimating and 
evaluating more systematic totalities in 
history which are based on a comparison 
of different cultures with one another or 
of judging between rival contentions that 
our Western civilization is now in the 
stage of Alexander Severus or, on the 
other side, in that of Nero and, finally, 
between rival prophecies as to when the 
total decline will be achieved. Con- 
fronted by a specific problem calling for 
deliberation and decision, the student 
might find in the answer of a Toynbee 
(i.e., that there is an interrogative hope 
for Western civilization) a speculative 
answer to a practical question, or, in the 
treatment of a problem in relativity phys- 
ics as a symptom of the crisis of our 
civilization, a practical resolution of a 
specific problem in physical theory. In 
view of such a situation, a supplement 
would seem necessary to the kind of syn- 
thesis or integration which we have de- 
scribed thus far as “cultural synthesis.” 

In the supplementary kind of integra- 
tion the data of the student’s experience 
can be exploited in another way, namely, 
by making the point of departure a spe- 
cific problem in which the student is in- 
terested and tracing the manner in which 
it has been conceived and formulated 
historically. The successive ways of con- 
ceiving, formulating, and resolving the 


problem can be shown to have under- 
gone an evolution or development which 
is as genuinely historical as is political 
and social history itself. The value of this 
second kind of history is that, while leav- 
ing intact whatever is valid and impor- 
tant in history by way of cultural synthe- 
sis, it furnishes a warrant that the inte- 
gration or synthesis will not render im- 
possible a differentiation of those ele- 
ments which are subject to the synthesis. 
As a consequence, there would be pre- 
vented the lazy habit (so frequently nur- 
tured in broad courses in the history of 
civilization and culture) of ignoring the 
difference of character of those mate- 
rials which are best analyzed by the sci- 
entist from those which the artist is most 
capable of evaluating, and from those 
materials which, being connected with 
problems of evaluating social and polit- 
ical institutions, must be considered in 
terms of their efficacy in action. (1) The 
theoretical problems contained in New- 
ton’s mechanics and the way in which 
Newton brought the laws of Kepler and 
Galileo under the theory of gravitation 
undoubtedly have some sort of signifi- 
cant connection with the existence of a 
Royal Society which made it possible for 
Newton to publish and communicate his 
ideas, but the history of the scientific 
problem itself can be treated in its own 
terms. In fact, the loose way in which 
the Newtonian theory is made respon- 
sible for the “mechanism” of his century 
could no doubt be avoided by examining 
the document which incorporates his 
ideas in terms of what it says are his 
conceptions of method, of what he pro- 
poses to do, and how he sets out to real- 
ize his aim. (2) The history of past 
courses of practical action when exam- 
ined in the light of a present specific aim 
would make of history a way of learning 
alternative approaches to the resolution 
of a practical problem prior to choosing 
the appropriate means. 

In this way the assumption of a spirit 
of the age with causal and creative effi- 
cacy over the vast variety of expressions 
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could be avoided, without precluding 
the possibility of characterizing the age. 
What is unnecessary and invalid in such 
a synthesis is that it poetically constructs 
an essence out of this character. Indeed, 
historians like Toynbee and Spengler go 
further than Schlegel, who describes 
the historian as a prophet looking back- 
ward—in them it is quite difficult to dif- 
ferentiate the direction and to distinguish 
historian from prophet. So, too, the pic- 
tures in which the future stage of history 
is represented as inevitable and the past 
stages as necessary preparation, and yet, 
insist that action is essential for the in- 
evitable to be realized, are hardly gen- 
uine historical synthesis. The relationship 
of our two genuine types of integration 
should be such that, in locating the data 
of experience in their institutional setting 
and in this sense “justifying” them as cul- 
tural events, it would still be possible to 
deal with them otherwise than as part of 
their social setting. The history of a prob- 
lem in art, science, or politics is one in 


which the character of the object is not 
without effect on the character of the 
history; otherwise, if the term “history” 


in the phrase “history of ———” is ab- 
stracted from the phrase, the result 
would be to emphasize the pattern of 
continuity. But, without some acquaint- 
ance with the specific problems in vari- 
ous fields which give to the history its 
objective import and significance, we 
would be in the position of having a pat- 
tern without any knowledge of what it is 
that the pattern connects. Both kinds of 
integration are significant ways of re- 
arranging the data which the student 
brings into the integration course; each 
answers in its own specific manner to the 
conception of history as the reconstruc- 
tion of the life of the past from present 
remains. Like two different perspectives, 
in each of which certain things and not 
others are made visible, each gives a 
thread of connection linking together the 
historical data, and each assembles the 
data in its determinate way. By such a 
division of labor the critical conception 
of history as an art of presenting diverse 
points of view “on the basis of which we 
can see critically our present assump- 
tions” is rendered liberal, in that “it wid- 
ens our horizon beyond the customary.” 
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} - diverse goals of science education 
within the liberal arts framework have 
been extensively reviewed, and another 
such discussion might well be presuming 
on the reader’s patience. Let it only be 
said that perhaps not all these aims are 
of co-ordinate importance; that not all 
can be served equally well with any one 
course; that preferences should vary, to 
some degree, with different groups of 
students; and that, for optimum educa- 
tional success, specific emphasis should 
be determined also by the preference and 
temperament of the instructor. A new 
course, “Experiment and Theory in Sci- 
ence,” offered in Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege, does not cover a large area of sub- 
ject matter and is not devoted to a sur- 
vey. Nor does it focus its attention on 
scientific topics in historical perspective, 
although it could conceivably be so 
slanted. 

What, then, is the purpose of the 
course and in what respects does it dif- 
fer from some other first-year college 
courses? However basic its level, it is or- 
ganized as research in the sense that the 
students tackle scientific problems unfa- 
miliar to them and simple enough to 
yield to elementary experimentation. The 
laboratory schedule is consequently very 
heavy. This is in distinct contrast to the 
more common alternative which presents 
established laws and theories along with 
the related evidence in the classroom 
prior to the laboratory sessions or con- 
currently with them. Introductory sci- 
ences usually favor such a system, with 
the experiments designed merely to illus- 
trate and amplify preceding lectures. 
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Such procedure, economical with respect 
to time, obviously allows a more rapid 
advance: it often condenses scientific de- 
velopments of several decades into a 
few meetings and, yielding to the con- 
stant pressure of the syllabus, arrays 
before the class a vast assortment of 
factual information, largely descriptive 
in character. There is, however, the con- 
stant danger that, in the rush, the stu- 
dents may lose sight of the essence of our 
advance. A prevailing scientific law may 
well assume the status of a dogma, once 
the empirical tradition becomes ob- 
scured. 

The plan of the course here outlined 
represents, in comparison, a sacrifice of 
width for depth. Fewer topics are ex- 
plored more thoroughly. The members 
of the class are required to analyze ex- 
perimental evidence, usually their own, 
for its precision and for its significance 
in terms of the general problem previ- 
ously formulated as a “research project.” 
The challenge implicit in this approach 
has proved genuinely stimulating. It is 
well to allow the students wide latitude 
in their planning of the experimental at- 
tack, occasionally to the extent of con- 
doning unsound procedures. This neces- 
sitates subsequent reinvestigations, an 
activity which has been most profitable 
educationally. 

The basic philosophy motivating this 
course would contend the methods and 
the spirit of scientific inquiry to be at 
least as relevant as its results; it would 
assert this especially with regard to the 
education of the nonscientist. Interest in 
this work is thus directed primarily to- 
ward the nature and significance of veri- 
fiable experimental evidence. Through a 
great variety of cases the students are 
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provided with the practical realization 
of those various steps which are often 
loosely characterized as the “scientific 
method.” 

Perhaps these research activities of 
students can make additional contribu- 
tions, broader in scope and equally wel- 
come: precision of thought and restraint 
of conclusions. The tasks are exacting in- 
tellectually for undergraduates not al- 
ways emerging from an environment of 
originality and scholarship. Our empha- 
sis, time and again, is on the interpreta- 
tion of firsthand experimental data to 
serve as bases for laws and theories. The 
class is constantly invited to expand rela- 
tively few, isolated observations into a 
maximum admissible generalization. This 
affords a perfect illustration of the in- 
ductive method. It is of course, like sci- 
ence itself, largely an exercise in com- 
mon sense and an invitation to clear and 
logical thinking. The development of this 
latter faculty can be argued to constitute 
a major aim of all education. The stu- 
dents are encouraged toward more inci- 
sive intellectual analysis of factual prob- 
lems in a properly detached and mature 
fashion, without being stampeded by 
emotional responses. The subject matter 
of the sciences is most conducive to this 
end, addressing itself primarily to the 
mind. It is presumably impossible to be 
prejudiced either for or against the van 
der Waals equation. 

Their experience in this course should 
provide the students with an appreciation 
of scientific facts and sources and with a 
sound skepticism toward the validity of 
generalizations. The recognition of falli- 
bility is inherent in science, forever chal- 
lenging the authoritarian within its bor- 
ders. No expert is exempt. Science, lib- 
eral in spirit and inquisitive in principle, 
is admirably suited for this emancipation 
to make us wary of dogmatic assertion. 
To make such a development truly rele- 
vant, this analytical attitude must be 
transferred to issues beyond the physi- 
cal sciences. A few exploratory steps in 
this direction are just a marginal enter- 
prise and will be discussed below. 
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“Experiment and Theory in Science” 
has been planned for students who pre- 
fer a study of the methods of science to 
a survey of factual content. The entrance 
requirements call for ability and igno- 
rance. The former demand is dictated 
by the complexity of our distinctly ana- 
lytical approach. Admission depends on 
the individual’s record: does it demon- 
strate the existence of this facility? 
Freshmen are discouraged from partici- 
pation, while seniors have been most 
heavily represented. The second pre- 
requisite, ignorance, conforms to the 
principles outlined before. A student's 
previous familiarity with any of the lab- 
oratory projects would largely obviate 
our objectives. Specific selection of topics 
for such a course is therefore governed 
by the level of its recruits. Once that is 
decided upon, we have to operate with- 
in narrow margins. In our case, we have 
organized for a group with only the scant- 
iest background in the physical sciences 
from high-school days, or, preferably, 
with none at all. A revision for a class 
more sophisticated scientifically is, of 
course, possible. But it requires more 
skill in blending the various experiments 
into the students’ existing knowledge. 

Unlike most science courses, this one 
cannot rely on many reading assign- 
ments. Were these to run concurrently 
with the “research projects,” our best 
efforts would be clearly frustrated. But 
this does not exclude the library com- 
pletely; rather, it serves as a general di- 
rective to complete the empirical studies 
in each case prior to the search of rele- 
vant books. There remain the following 
means to gain our objectives: lectures 
and discussions; laboratory work; home- 
work and examinations. The second of 
these, laboratory work, carries the major 
share of the burden. As for the actual 
topics from physics or chemistry, their 
selection, sequence, and relative empha- 
sis have not become static. On the con- 
trary, these factors will remain unset- 
tled, their variation being subject to 
further pioneering. This report is to de- 
scribe the current status. 
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The first two months, roughly, have 
been set aside for fundamentals. These 
are the basic notions so deeply ingrained 
in the practicing scientist that, to him, 
they seem like buried subconscious con- 
ventions, difficult to unearth and to artic- 
ulate: (1) the demand of controlled ex- 
periments and reproducibility of results; 
(2) experimental error and significant 
figures as a measure of its magnitude; 
(3) functional relationships. The first of 
these topics presents no grave problems 
to the students, no matter how super- 
ficial their previous formal science edu- 
cation. It would therefore appear that 
their ignorance could not prevail fully 
intact against the machine age. The 
same cannot be said with regard to the 
other concepts. It may be appropriate in 
this connection to point to the students’ 
lack of mathematical facility as a major 
handicap in conducting this course. This 
factor severely limits our range. For 
example, graphic analysis of a set of ex- 
perimental data is occasionally most 
helpful to our laboratory program. This 
clearly touches some areas normally un- 
der the jurisdiction of analytical geom- 
etry, ie., the plotting of functions on 
Cartesian coordinates and the mutual 
translation of such curves into suitable 
equations. We have to restrict ourselves 
to the simplest cases: Y= MX + B; Y = 
aX; (X) (Y) =C. We have refrained 
from anything more complicated except 
to remind the group that nature manages 
to be considerably more advanced and 
that logarithms do exist and do frequent- 
ly appear in physical laws. 

In accordance with our basic motiva- 
tion the remainder of the classes are 
largely subordinate to the experimental 
projects around which the course is cen- 
tered. A considerable portion of our time 
is occupied with precise formulations of 
an incipient “research problem” and, 
sometimes, with discussions of a suitable 
attack on it in the laboratory. More fre- 
quently, this initial planning of experi- 
mental strategy is left to the individual 
members in homework assignments. 
Later, after completion of the study and 


its final written report, its basis can be 
broadened and the implications more 
fully explored. Additional observations, 
perhaps of a more elaborate nature, can 
be submitted to the students to be in- 
corporated into the previously conceived 
scheme. For instance, the combinations 
of various metals with oxygen (or with 
halogen), after a series of gravimetric 
analyses in the laboratory, may first lead 
the students to propose the laws of con- 
stant composition and multiple propor- 
tion, which, in turn, suggest the atomic 
theory itself. These results, pooled with 
empirical specific heat studies of metals 
and, perhaps, with the gas laws, are an 
admirable starting point into basic chem- 
ical theory: the significance and deter- 
mination of atomic weights, molecular 
weights, molecular formulas, and of 
Avogadro’s number; the meaning of bal- 
anced equations; stoichiometric relation- 
ships; physical and chemical changes. 
Moreover, in combination with density 
measurements, these atomic-weight stud- 
ies can be exploited successfully to esti- 
mate the relative numbers of atoms per 
unit volume of various chemical ele- 
ments. And this is extended further to 
calculations of relative atomic diameters 
and atomic volumes. These latter values, 
as functions of atomic weights, provide 
a perfect clue, of course, for the periodic 
arrangement of elements. In short, this 
approach brings within reach a good 
share of the nondescriptive subject mat- 
ter of a more professional introductory 
chemistry course. 

The mechanics of our advance into 
this broader area is illustrated further 
in my discussion below of homework. 
Some of these assignments, incidentally, 
include a few problems for which cen- 
sus reports, population studies, and eco- 
nomic surveys afford the primary data. 
These exercises facilitate a transition 
from the natural sciences to the social 
sciences. They should also function as a 
guide and constant reminder to apply, 
with equal impartiality, a spirit of de- 
tached inquiry to all such questions. 

A number of examples—but by no 
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means all—presuppose an acquaintance 
with simple concepts of statistics which 
have to be explained briefly in class. Last 
year the evaluation of correlation co- 
efficients appeared pertinent to the stu- 
dents, and we consequently reserved 
enough time for a good look at this tech- 
nique. 

The selection of projects described be- 
low may be considered to reflect the au- 
thor’s preferential bias favoring chemis- 
try. However, other factors, besides this 
addiction, were considered relevant and 
dictated our ultimate choice: simplicity 
has top priority. This principle is ob- 
served especially during the initial 
months. The essence of the various prob- 
lems must be easy to grasp. It must be 
so basic as to be accessible to students 
without any science background at all, 
and it must be so compact as to allow 
satisfactory conclusions from relatively 
fragmentary data, preferably within five 
weeks, or less. Complex instrumentation 
is to be avoided for the same reasons. 
The experiments should be direct in their 
approach and the techniques compre- 
hensible to the unskilled. Perhaps our in- 
vestigations concerning the speed of the 
free fall can illustrate this point: we have 
decided to time the fall period with an 
electrical stopwatch, started and stopped 
automatically by the release and impact 
of the plunging object. This is accurate 
to within a few thousandths of a second. 
The students are faced only with direct 
measurements of weight (of falling ob- 
ject), distance, and time. An alternate 
common method has a tuning fork trace 
a line on a paper strip suspended along 
the route of fall. Despite its great accu- 
racy, this experiment seems less suitable, 
requiring, as it does, an appreciation of 
tuning-fork vibrations and a subsequent 
interpretation of a wave pattern with in- 
creasing wave lengths, utterly obscure to 
many students. 

The foregoing case also reflects our 
general policies with regard to experi- 
mental precision. A parenthetical remark 
may perhaps be in order. It seems advis- 
able, in this type of work, to have accu- 
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racy compatible with economy of time. 
Both these demands must be reconciled, 
the specific compromise depending in 
each case upon the discretion of the 
instructor. The maximum tolerance of 
error varies with the project under study. 
It cannot be allowed to produce experi- 
mental data so seriously blurred as to 
obstruct the search for underlying corre- 
lations. Once this requirement is met, 
however, a further refinement beyond 
this point would often seem an unwise 
expenditure of working hours which 
could be spent more profitably else- 
where. This is, in a sense, just another 
manifestation of the law of diminishing 
returns. For instance, our methods to 
examine weight relationships in the 
chemical combinations of various metals 
with oxygen have a margin of error of 
4 or 5 per cent. Such results constitute 
only a semiquantitative assay in com- 
parison to the rigorous and tedious tech- 
niques of a course in quantitative ana- 
lytical chemistry. The experiments are 
nevertheless entirely adequate for the 
discovery of the constant composition 
and multiple proportion laws. 

The first week or two are reserved for 
basic instrumentation: the students are 
turned loose on pipettes and burettes for 
volume determinations and on a variety 
of scales for weight determinations. Den- 
sity measurements follow immediately 
(Nos. 1, 2, below). It is well to have 
these run parallel with the introductory 
discussions of experimental errors and 
significant figures: this project combines 
weight and volume data of unlike accu- 
racy, therefore deserving an unequal 
number of significant figures. A further 
step requires the handling of two such 
quantities in a calculation to yield the 
final density value, its precision limited 
by the least accurate of the preceding 
operations. 

The order and selection of the other 
projects vary somewhat from year to 
year. However, among all those tested in 
the past, the following ones have been 
found suitable: 
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Densities of solid materials (homogene- 
ous and heterogeneous) 

. Densities of liquids (at varying tempera- 
tures) 
Buoyancy phenomena (including tem- 
perature variation) 
Speed of free fall as function of weight 
and distance 

. Pendulum laws 

. The simpler gas laws: interdependence 
between volume and pressure at con- 
stant temperature (Boyle’s Law); the re- 
lationship between pressure and temper- 
ature at constant volume (Charles’s 
Law) 
Specific heat of assorted solid substances 
in relation to their atomic or molecular 
weights 

. Combining weights of chemical elements: 
analysis of the oxides, for instance, of 
zinc, magnesium, tin, copper, cobalt, 
silver, cadmium, and lead, and of some 
halides of silver and lead; these can be 
studied gravimetrically either by oxidiz- 
ing the metal in question under controlled 
conditions or by quantitative reduction 
of an oxide, as the starting material, in a 
hydrogen stream 


Other problems had to be rejected 
after due examination. Investigations 
concerning liquid vapor pressures had 
to be shelved; the same is true for at- 
tempts to estimate solubilities of various 
solids in water at varying temperatures. 
On the other hand, we shall of course 
continue to include additional topics on 
a trial basis. Next year, for instance, 
there probably will be some calorimetric 
work related to transitions between 
physical states and an extension of our 
studies of gases (No. 6) to describe the 
volume as function of temperature at 
constant pressure. 

The class undergoes an intensive brief- 
ing prior to each assignment. This has 
been stated above as one of the specific 
tasks of the lectures and discussions. 
Along with a formulation of the specific 
target it is often necessary to supplement 
the students’ background to a certain ex- 
tent: units of measurement must be de- 
fined, for instance, the calorie for specific 
heat work (No. 7), or the atmosphere for 
the gas laws (No. 6). In the latter case, 


a more complete explanation as to the 
actual meaning and significance of the 
term “pressure” is most advisable. After 
this introduction the members are en- 
couraged to submit any advance hypoth- 
esis, as they see fit, and to plan their lab- 
oratory attack. A number of projects 
(Nos. 4, 6, 8) appear to be out of reach 
in the sense that beginners do not sug- 
gest potentially successful routes of in- 
vestigation. Moreover, these three experi- 
ments are particularly inflexible anyway 
and do not allow much deviation. The 
others seem more accessible from the 
start, and we have let the students bene- 
fit from their own errors of fallacious 
planning: they will quite often investi- 
gate the densities of volatile liquids (No. 
2) by attempting to weigh pipetted por- 
tions in open beakers. First the recogni- 
tion of a continuous trend toward de- 
creasing weights and second the realiza- 
tion of the underlying cause will force 
them to abandon this approach. 

Our final experimental procedures do 
not differ materially from conventional 
methods in most cases. The special in- 
strument for the gravity work (No. 4) 
has been mentioned above: this is the 
most complex apparatus confronting the 
class during the year although its opera- 
tion is simple enough. For the gas laws 
No. 6), we are using open-end U-tube 
manometers as pressure-recording de- 
vices to be attached to systems allowing 
either variation of volume at constant 
temperature or variation of temperature 
at constant volume. Large graduated 
syringes will serve next year for our 
planned expansion of gases by raising 
the temperature at constant pressure. 
Lastly, a set of varied techniques is being 
developed for the major excursion into 
chemistry (No. 8). 

A final written summary completes the 
work on each problem. (We refer to this 
somewhat grandiosely as a “research re- 
port.”) There is emphasis on good organ- 
ization, intelligent arrangement of data 
in tables, and clarity of style. The stu- 
dents appear particularly troubled by the 
last requirement; even those seniors espe- 
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cially concerned with literature do not 
always manage, at their first attempt, the 
concise form and unequivocal expression 
demanded in expository writing. Yet, the 
content of these reports is more essential 
than the form. Does it bear out the 
writer's ability to extract a general law 
from his observations and is he capable 
to construct an adequate thought image 
on this basis? To cite a specific example, 
a discussion of the density and tempera- 
ture studies (No. 2) would be hardly 
complete without speculation as to the 
cause responsible for the expansion of 
liquids due to heat. 

Out-of-class assignments, __ broadly 
speaking, fall into three categories, re- 
flecting the purposes which they are in- 
tended to serve: consolidation of diffi- 
cult concepts; exploration of additional 
scientific areas on the basis of fresh ex- 
perimental evidence; and extension of 
our inquiry to social science questions. 

Problems of the first type are most use- 
ful in the early stages of the course. They 
are designed to bring to life those funda- 
mentals which the students traditionally 
find most baffling. This refers, for in- 
stance, to the determination of experi- 
mental precision, the subsequent allot- 
ment of a proper number of significant 
figures to a numerical answer, or the es- 
tablishment of a functional relationship. 
Concrete cases from the physical sci- 
ences, however randomly chosen, are 
most helpful provided they are easy to 
visualize. Better still, examples with 
round numbers, if need be, can be made 
up by the instructor. These samples 
should be, of course, in accord with nat- 
ural laws, but if the actual subject re- 
mains anonymous the numbers may be 
fictitious. The following may illustrate: 


Please draw the fullest possible conclu- 
sions from the evidence below; and criticize 
the procedures if they are unsound in your 
opinion. 

The table below refers to the speed of 
growth of a certain species XXXX of plants, 
all of identical age, under a variety of condi- 
tions. External factors, such as illumination 
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and temperature, were adjusted as reported 
in the first column. All plants were imbedded 
and kept in moist soil. 


RATE OF GROWTH OF PLANT SPECIES XXXX 
UNDER VARIETY OF CONDITIONS 


Increment of 

Length, after 

Conditions 20 Days 
(A) Constant illumination with 
200-watt bulb; temperature, 


25° C.; atmosphere: reg- 


(B) Same as (A), except tem- 
perature, 10°C.......... 
Same as (A), except tem- 
perature, 50°C. ........ 
Same as (A), except that 
periods of illumination and 
darkness were alternated 
for 1 hour each (25° C.).. 
(E) Same as (D), except that 
% hour illumination periods 
were alternated with 5-hour 
periods of darkness 
Same as (A), except total 
darkness 
Same as (A), except air en- 
riched with carbon dioxide . 
Same as (A), except carbon 
dioxide—free air 
(I) Same as (A), except that 
oxygen was eliminated from 
the air 
(J) Same as (A), except 150- 
watt bulb instead of 200- 
watt bulb 


* Experimental error: + 0.2 cm. 


(D) 


(G) 
(H) 


The questions, of course, cannot all be 
solved uniformly by standard application 
of set rules. The techniques incidental to 
the manipulation of deviating experi- 
mental results must be understood as a 
basic prerequisite; but their comprehen- 
sion alone does not suffice. It is well for 
the students to recognize early the indi- 
vidualistic n-ture of such scientific prob- 
lems. The data must be inspected for the 
existence of scatter or trend, and they 
must be analyzed with complete aware- 
ness of all relevant factors. Mere averag- 
ing may lead to meaningless numbers. 

The second category of assignments 
attempts to tackle physical or chemical 
phenomena too complex for our labora- 
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tory investigations either in terms of in- 
strumental requirements or in terms of 
available time. The class is given written 
statements as to the nature of the re- 
search problem, of the experiments per- 
formed by their fellow-scientists, and of 
the primary data thus recorded. The stu- 
dents’ written comments are invited. This 
enterprise materially supports our dis- 
cussions of basic chemical theory re- 
ferred to above. For example: 


Under certain conditions sulfur atoms can 
be converted into atoms of an element E, 
atomic weight 30.0. This element forms the 
following oxide and hydride respectively: 
oxide composition, 57.1% ox., 42.9% E; hy- 
dride composition, 9.2% hydrogen, 90.8% E. 
Which other element does E resemble? What 
statement can be made as to the relative im- 
portance of atomic weights in determining 
the properties of chemical elements? 


This question served to initiate discus- 
sions concerning atomic transmutations, 
isotopes, and details of nuclear structure. 
It clearly presupposes a good deal of 
chemical experience and must therefore 
be administered at just the proper stage. 
Short examinations follow each labo- 
ratory project immediately after its com- 
pletion. These are expected to function 
primarily as a further teaching device 
rather than as a means of evaluation. The 
questions closely resemble those of the 
homework assignments in type and pur- 
pose; they investigate how thoroughly a 
new concept has been mastered and how 
clearly the fresh theoretical image has 
been developed in the individual’s mind. 
Thus the students are to demonstrate 
their own educational progress by ap- 
plying experience to novel situations: 


1. Following the density study. 

The relative weights of atoms are accurate- 
ly known; the lead atom, for instance, is 
about 3 per cent heavier than the mercury 
atom. The relative densities of both elements 
are (at 20°C.): lead, 11.34 gr/cc; mercury, 
13.55 gr/cc. What inference, if any, can be 
drawn from these facts? 

2. Following the gas-law study. 

Imagine yourself a research scientist faced 
with the following experimental evidence and 


with the task of interpreting it: In each of the 
cases below there is present a solid container 
filled with a gas at room temperature (25.0° 
C.) and at one atm. pressure. Into this flask 
there is then pumped an equal volume of a 
different gas, originally at the same tempera- 
ture and pressure. The mixtures are thermo- 
stated, and the results recorded. Case I: Gas 
A is mixed with gas B; the final pressure is 
2.00 atm. Case II: Gas C is mixed with gas D; 
the resulting pressure is very small, just a mi- 
nute fraction of an atmosphere. Case III: Gas 
E is mixed with gas F; the resulting pressure 
is considerably higher than 2 atm. What do 
you make of these cases on the premise there 
are no experimental errors? 

3. Following the specific heat study. 

Experimental facts: (A) 58 cal. are neces- 
sary to heat 10 gr. of ice from —10° C. to 
0° C. (B) If equal amounts of water, one at 
20° C. and one at 0° C., are mixed, the result- 
ing temperature is 10° C. as expected. (C) If 
equal weights of ice (at 0° C.) and water (at 
20° C.) are mixed, the resulting temperature 
is decidedly below 10° C. Comparison of 
(B) and (C) is, of course, meaningful only 
if both operations are carried out under iden- 
tical conditions of thermal insulation. This 
assumption is to be made. What conclusions 
can be drawn? 


The preceding examples were included 
to show the operation of the course. We 
hope these excerpts will illustrate the way 
in which we are trying to bring to life the 
methods of science. This new project is 
now going into its fourth year. It has 
hardly emerged from its formative stage, 
and, we trust, it will never do so in the 
sense that we intend to keep it a growing 
enterprise, flexible, alive, and experimen- 
tal. Whatever further changes it may 
undergo, it will undoubtedly remain with 
us as an interesting addition to our sci- 
ence program. There are many clues to 
indicate its general success. Enrolment 
has increased steadily. The roster shows 
a dominant proportion of juniors and 
seniors whose major interests are music, 
history, literature, or the arts. As Sarah 
Lawrence does not require participation 
in a science course, most of these under- 
graduates might have left college without 
the benefit of such work, had this course 
not attracted them. 
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USING YOUR MIND EFFECTIVELY 


By Jamas L. Mursstt, Teachers College, Columbia University. 264 pages, $3.00 


Extremely interesting, and based on impeccable psychological scholarship, this book 
formulates the characteristics of effective mental functioning and applies them specifically 
to the practical problems involved in study. In addition numerous parallels are drawn 
between study problems and the problems that arise elsewhere in life. 


TOWARD BETTER PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


By Haron W. Bzernarb, Extension Division, Oregon State System of Higher Edu- 
cation. 429 pages, $4.00 


Brings to the reader the practical principles of positive mental hygiene, citing the psycho- 
logical justifications of these principles. Emphasis is upon the application of mental 
hygiene in achieving efficiency, happiness, harmoniousness, and fullness in daily living. 


INDUSTRY AND SOCIETY 


Edited by Witt1am Foote Wuyte, Cornell University. 211 pages, $3.25 


Industry and Society views the personnel problems of industry i in terms of the structure of 
the American society. It explains some of the most serious maladjustments within the 
industrial system and presents a scheme of analysis which is essential to understanding 
and to effective action in this field. Attention is centered on the individual in relation to 
the structure of the organization. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF ECONOMIC 
BEHAVIOR 


By Grorcs Katona, University of Michigan. 347 pages, $5.00 


Shows that economic processes are more easily understood if the human factors and the 
psychological analysis of decision formation and action are understood. Beginning with 
a brief introduction to certain general principles of both economics and psychology, the 
book then deals with psychological analysis as applied to the major decisions of con- 
sumers, businessmen, and policy makers which contribute to economic fluctuations. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 





New and Important 
for AU Educators 


WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK: 


Trail Blazer in Education 
by Samuel! Tenenbaum, Ph.D. Introduction by John Dewey 


‘At a time when liberal values and progressive practices in education are under strong 
attack, this account of the devotion of a great leader to these ends should be a source of 
encouragement to those who work against reaction and authoritarianism in our schools.” 
—Dean Hollis L. Caswell, Teachers College, Columbia University. This biography “will 
add a great deal to our knowledge of the most important half-century in American educa- 
tion to date.”—Dean Harold Benjamin, College of Education, University of Maryland. 


$4.00 
CREATIVE EDUCATION IN THE HUMANITIES 


by Arnold Didier Graeffe, Associate Professor of Humanities, 
University of Florida 


‘*How can we give a Clear, positive.moral and spiritual affirmation to academic life? . . . 
We suspect that it will have to be done through the teaching of the Humanities. . . . Pro- 
fessor Graeffe’s book is'a milestone along the path of progress in the teaching of the Hu- 
manities. It should serve as a beacon light for all those who are in the least concerned 
with creative education.”—7. Hillis Miller, President, University of Florida, in the 
FOREWORD. $3.00 


EDUCATION IN THE HUMANE COMMUNITY 
by Joseph K. Hart 


This book dramatizes the deep cleavage that today exists between the confining conditions 
of public education in big cities and the ideal conditions that flourish in the “humane” 
community in rural areas. Here one of the ablest exponents of progressive education “has 
given us the broad outlines of a way of thinking and proceeding which will help school 
and community efforts to become integrated in a common educational approach.”— 
Horace S. Fries, Professor of Philosophy, University of Wisconsin. 


RELIGIOUS VALUES IN EDUCATION 


by Ward Madden, Assistant Professor of Education, Brooklyn College 


**Professor Madden has offered a fresh approach to the problem of religious education in 
‘the public school. . . . His analysis of the various ‘modes’ of religious experience—the 
identification and pursuit of values, the participation in a fellowship, the use of ideals in 
guiding action, the consummatory enjoyment of the religious object, and group worship— 
is sound; and opens the way for vital religious education arising from the apparently 
secular situations and materials of the public school.” —Edwin E. Aubrey, Professor of Re- 
ligious Thought, University of Pennsylvania. $3.00 


At your bookstore or from 


49 E. 33rd St. HARPER & BROTHERS New York 16, N.Y. 
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